




































Now you can live the fantasy! 

Stories of Horror.,. Fantasy,., and the Unknown 

We have a great selection of stories, filled with horror and adventure 
{some with a unique erotic twist), where YOU become the hero/heroine. 
We’ll use your name, features and town to make you the STAR of our 

action packed stories! 

All of our stories are complete and original, with combinations of 
mate and/or female roles. They are individually laser printed and 
permanently bound, making them a GREAT inexpensive gift! 

IMAGINE... 

...a life or death battle between our hero/heroine and 
Nagisse the Viper! Her powerful coils slither around 
her intended victim, and begin to squeeze... 

while our heroine sleeps, a mythical satyr invades 
her dream. His seductive nature is irresistible! 
is it all a dream, or reality?,.. 

...with the magical sword of an ancestor in hand, our 
hero/heroine tracks a deadly Troll, never realizing 
a traitorous gnome has made his own plans... 

...our heroine becomes the object of a vengeful seduction 
by a ruthless demon. Risking everything to save her is 
our hero. Will he be in time?.., 


Now, you can make yourself, or a friend, our hero/heroine! 
Don’t wait another minute to fulfill your secret fantasy! 


For complete info, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 


BOOTSTRAP-WT 
P.O. Box 184 

Manasquan, NJ 08736-0184 
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lii MemoHam: Tritz Leiber^ jRt 1010-1992 

We deeply regret the recent death of the great gothic 
genius of American Jettera. Highly honored within the 
fantasy and science fiction fieJd^ revered by colleagues^ 
winner of (among others) six Hugo Awards, and World 
Fantasy Awards both for Best Short Story and Lifetime 
Achievement, a Nebula Grandmaster Award, and a 
Gandalf, Fritz Leiber, Jr, never quite came to the 
attention of the Critical Establishment because he was 
“genre," which was the general public's loss. But we are 
certain he will be belatedly "discovered,” like Phiiip K. 
Dick. Wait and see. 

We last aaw Fritz when he appeared as Principal 
Speaker at the Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference 
in 1990. Even then, though age had somewhat dimin¬ 
ished his magnificent actor^s voice, he was incisive and 
fascinating. Those who heard him speak in his prime — 
such as the memorable reading of Lovecraft's “The 
Haunter of the Dark" at the World Fantasy Convention 
in Providence in 1975 {only scant blocks from the scene 
of the action b — have some idea of how Leiber once 
held audiences spellbound. At the Philadelphia Science 
Fiction Conference, Darrell Schweitzer conducted the 
Principal Speaker interview, during which Fritz ranged 
back over more than fifty years of writing and experi¬ 
ence. 

Here was an author who began as a correspondent of 
H,E Lovecraft and then went on to virtually invent the 
modern horror novel with the twice-filmed Conjure Wife 
(1943). Our iMdy of Darkness (1977) continued to 
demonstrate an artistry matched only by Shirley Jack- 
son's The Haunting of Hiil Houser 

He remained, in every decade since the 1940s, at the 
cutting edge of fantastic Literature. 

He made his first professional sale, “The Automatic 
Pistol,to Weird Tales^. The story appeared in the May 
1940 issue, although by then hia second salOi ^Two 
Sought Adventure,” (the first Fafhrd and Gray Mouser 
story, since retitled “The Jewels in the Forest**) had 


already been published in Unknown. Seven more Leiber 
stories ran in these pages, the last being “The Dead 
Man/ in the November 1950 Weird but, in the 

first phase of his career, Leiber was much more strongly 
associated with v^hich gave readers Conjure 

Wife and the classic “Smoke Ghost/ Under the guidance 
of Unknown*^ editor, John W Campball, Leiber switched 
over to science fiction and became a sstar contributor to 
Campbeirs other magazine, Science Fiction 

(novif published as Anuhg}, where Leiber'a Gaiiter, 
Darkness! began serialization a month after CoT^ure 
Wife was featured in Unknown^ 

Later, Leiber contributed to every leading science 
fiction magazine, from Galaxy to New Worlds. He wrote 
fantasy and horror when the market would support it 
and saw his Fafhrd and Gray Mouser aeries revived in 
the late 19603, in a paperback book series which has 
remained in print ever since. 

Some of his science-fiction novels, such as Gather, 
Darkness! (1943, 1958) and The Wanderer (1964) are 
classics. The Big Time and aubaequenl “Change War“ 
stories made the inter-universal time-streams, where 
Snakes and Spiders battled to cancel one another out of 
histoiy, a permanent part of Leiber Space. 

Leiber could turn anything into high art. He could 
turn out absolute gems to order around magazine covets. 
He wrote aatire, adventure, hard-scicnce, avant-garde 
fantasy, even a Tarzan novel. His Fafhrd and the Gray 
Mouser series was the most literate sword and sorceiy 
ever done, ita final volume The Knight and Kfiave of 
Swords (19SB) edging the stalwart heroes inexorably 
nearer to old age and death. 

He ranged impressively over topics as varied as 
witchcraft, politics, sex, eata, chess, Shakespeare, and 
time-travel; substantial essays and poetry in addition to 
fictioup His. quiet passing on September 5, 1992 was not 
unaxpectedp but it ia a grave loss. Fritz Leiber was, 
without a doubt, one of the giants. 

We also regret the passing, 13 Jamiaiy 1993, of Margo 
Skinner Leiber, Fritz’s widow. She was a poet of great 
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renown. Same of her verse appeared in Weird Thfes®, 

We are particularly pleaaed to ofifer a rare Fritz Leiber 
poetry (^cle, this issue. Demons of the Upper Air was 
written in the late 19‘30a^ and sent hy Leiber to his 
correspondent and mentorp Lovecraft. (It is ironic to read 
in Loveeraft^B letters how flattered and honored Love^ 
craft waa to correspond with the son of the groat 
Shakespearian actor, Fritz Leiber, Sr; praBciently^ 
saw enormous promise in the younger Leiber ) The title 
poem was published in the Fritz Leiber issue of The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction in 1969, and 
Roy Squires isBued the whole sequence as a limited- 
edition pamphlet the same year, but there have been no 
reprintingB aincei and we are fairly certain that you 
haven't seen these poems. The illustrations by Keith 
Minnion are, of course, new- 

We can only regret that this will probably be Fritz 
Leiber^s last appearance in The Unique Magazine, uniesa 
unpublished manuscripts turn up, since we do veiy few 
reprints, and most of Leiber^s fiction is available in his 
variouB collections. 

On the Buhjeet of Fritz Leibert let us highly 
recommend Bruce Byfield's of the Miiid: A 

Critical Study of Fritz Leiber^ which Is not only the best 
book written about Leiber^ but one of the best single-au¬ 
thor studies we have ever seen. (Available from Neero- 
nomicon Press, 101 Lockwood St,, West Warwick RI 
02693 for $9,95 plus $1.50 postage Ss. handUngJ And, the 
Phikon presentation^ which became Fritz^s last inter¬ 
view, was published in Marion Zimmer HradlEy^B Fan¬ 
tasy Magazine lESue number 15 (Winter 1991) and is 
available from Marion Zimmer Bradley Ltd., BO. Bok 
249p Berkeley CA 94701 for $4,95 plus $2,50 pos tage per 
order (Whieb moans you should pad out your order; 
issues 1-3, 5-IT are available. May we shamelessly plug 
the Darrell Schweitzer stories in 6, 11, and 17^ and the 
really great Jason Van Hollander story in 6?) 

On the subject of reprintSp Ian Watson's The 
Coming of Veriumnus in this issue has already appeared 
in the British magazine, Interzone^ an excellent British 
magazine which has little American circulation. We have 
used stories from its pages before^ going as far back as 
Watson's HTien Jesus Came Down the Chimn^ in issue 
#293. In every case, the 7bie^® printing has been 
the first North American publication. 

Sometimes we^ve been a hit sloppy about acknowledg¬ 
ing this, though^ and for that we apologize. Last issue, for 
eKample, while we admitted that the four Lord Dunsany 
stories came from British magazines, we were no more 
specific than that. Here are the complete datai **The 
Rations of Murdoch Finucan"^ first appeared in Punch 
for S October 1947. *^A Modem Portrait** appeared in 
Punch for 9 January 1946, ""Echoing Dream"' appeared 
in Argosy for October 1956 (the British digesti no 
relation to the American pulp magaz ine of the some title; 
this was, incidentally, the last story Dunsany published 


in his lifetime), and ""Helping the Fairies'* appeared in 
Strand Magazine, May-June 1947. The sLories are, 
reapectively, copyright 1947, 1946, 1956, and 1947 by 
Lord Dunsany. 

Incidentally, we hope to have more hitherto unknown 
Lord Dunsany fiction in the immediate future. 

Marc Uwe Zender wriLeB! 

I had to write to congratulate you on the new format 
for Wfeird Although I have to keep #308 and 

#308 in a different shelf than my earlier straight-Bpiued 
issuesK 1 ^mly stand by your decision to alter format 
rather than fade into abscuiity. Your selection of stories, 
both old and new, reflects the usual range of prose and 
poetry which I have come to regard so highly that your 
magazine remams my only subscription (and will con¬ 
tinue as such). Keep up the good work 

In my opinion, the highlights of your most recent 
issue were Hoffman's **Valentines" (renuniscent of Sea- 
weU*s chUling "Something for Amy/ which appeared In 
your 301st), Iknith Lee's Vlntonlus Bequeathed" (a 
wonderful piece, and — I think — her beat since "The 
Lily Garden**) and, of course, your coUeotion of Dun¬ 
sany's shorter pieces — of which 1 greatly enjoyed ‘‘A 
Modern Portrait." Congratulations are in order for both 
Schweitzer and Joshi for rescuing these gems from 
obscurity. 

And to jump on the Echolarly bandwagon, f just have 
to respond to Gerald Pearce's note on the etymology of 
Loveoraft's Abdul Alhazred. While I am certainly of the 
opinion that if the “Gthuihu Mythos" of H.P Lovecraft 
(and, naturally, August Eierleth) is to continue to grow 
and receive new acolytes, then it must adapt and 
respond to new knowledge and expeiiance — I don't 
necessaiily believe that altering the name of Lovec raffs 
ancient scholar is requirecL It is certainly possible that 
the fault of translation — at least within Mythos consis¬ 
tency ^ may rest with the renowned Byzantine scholar 
Theodorus Philetas who, as Lovecraft explains in his 
"History of the Necronomicon,"^ translated the Arabic 
Kdab AI-Azif into Greek in AD. 960. It may even rest with 
Olaus Wormius, or perhaps even John Dee. Thus it 
becomes clear that the name Abdul Alhazred need not 
be taken as an obvious blunder on the part of Lovecraft 
(though it may actually be so), but the natural result of 
the many translations and expurgations committed be¬ 
fore it fmally fell to Dr. John Deo to make some sense of 
it alL 

Howovef, il it is necessary to delve into the depths of 
the post to search for an original Arabic source for the 
renowned Mythos scholar, then I believe we need look 
no further than WiUlam Itemblin's tine explanation as it 
appeared in his essay ^Notes on a Ftagment of the 
JVecj'onomicoji" (published in Call of Cthalhu Keeper 
Bookr Chaosiumlnc.): 

**'Hazrod/ which itself is not an Arabic word, is 
probably a textual corruption from which it might be 
possible to reconstruct the original ... 1 would specu¬ 
late that the original word was 'Azrad,* which is the 
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elative form of the Arabic verb 'sarada/ meaning 'to 
strangle ot devour." The correot name . . . was Abd 
al-A£rad» which would be translated ^the worshiper of 
the great strangler or great devourer/"" 

This explanation iSp of coursep consistent with Arabic 
grammar. Moreover, it is certainly more in keeping 
with Lovecraft's conception than de Camp's “Servant- 
of-God Flower-of-the-Faithp** and bears the benetit of 
sounding like its own future corruption: AbduJ JLLhazred. 
It is also similHr to Fearce^s own offering; Ahd al-Azhar. 
Indeedp the oiUy difference occum in a literal reading of 
the two forms. Fbr instance, Pearoe suggests that Abd' 
more properly means ^slave* or 'servanr than 'wor¬ 
shiper' — and this makes a great deal more sense when 
one considers Abd al-Azrad's rumored end within the 
pages of Ebn iOialliksn's biographies (as reported in 
Lovecraft's History of tho NocroAomlconit 

.. seized by an invisible monster in broad daylight 
and devoured horribly before a large number of ^ight- 
frozen witnesses." 

Chrifitopber Ehiim writes^ 

Of course I am glad the new format has como 
together, and as I said last time, do whatever you need to 
keep in prinL 

Stories: Tb choose between what I thought were the 
best two is not easy — “The Pulse of the Machine," 1 
mean, and "Ridi Bobo." But, in the end, I vote for the 
latter. The Deveraux story was remarkable. ^Td open its 
pages was to watch a universe unfold," Gene Wolfe 
wrote a whOe ago in 1 thought “Ridi Bobo” demon¬ 
strated exactly that, original and perfectly done« Much 
of the same applies to ‘'Pulse,” too, but that was an 
approach to a traditional theme^ which "Bobo'' was 
definitely not — unless , , ^ d darkly suspect social 
satire, but can't prove it. Get him to sign something.) 1 
also liked "Rogue Wave" — but that's mostly out of a 
personal prejudice for vast unknown Things lurking just 
out of sight. 

FVom whal was said in the Eyrie this time, the 
Dunaany stories must be genuineK but it's funny: I would 
have thought at first that they were pastiches: they 
soimd like him and they don't. Were they wnf (eji in the 
'40s and ^GOs? Or were they early stories? In any cason 
no fan of WT but wouldn't hope for something like the 
Schwaitzer-Joshi discovery (that has a Lovecraltian 
sounds somehow: should it be the '‘Schweitzer-^Joshi 
Revelations”?) 

We"re almost certain that the Dunsany stories were 
written shortly before they were published, as they are 
very typical of a large body of Dunsany's work found in 
the magazinea of the period. The strangeness may 
siroply be that you (like most readers) aren't all that 
familiar with the later Dunsany. His early (pre-World 
War I) work was mostly in a quaai-biblical/heroic or 
ironic mode — the storiea found in A Dreamer's Tales 
and The Book of IKuuief; The stories we published are 
from the same time as ~ and more closely resemble — 
those of The Fourth Book of Jorkens, 

(One of m claims that the a^^ectival form should be 
’'Lovecrafi^;'" but he lacks Proper Reverence; ignore him.) 

Mr. Dunn adds in another letter (referring buck to the 
editorial in Hfeird Thfes® #30B) that, while he isn't in 
favor of ceusorshipp he would very much like to drive a 


stake through the heart of auch absurdities as Pred 
Saberhagen^s novelization of James V. Hart^s sereen play 
of Francis Ford (Coppola's fJraiw Stoker's Dracuki — 
which is noli in any way to be confused with a novel 
called Dmcula by Bram Staki^rp any more than the movie 
lives up to its title. Can anything he ‘^dono** about such 
blatant falaiiicaiiDns^ Mr Dunn wonders. 

Not that we can think of You don't have to buy the 
book- Instead, reread Dmcuia to see how little the 
Coppola film has to do with Stoker's original- Far from 
being the most faithful adaptation ever, it b the most 
ourianU as way off the mark as the silent film of Moby 
Dick entiiled The Sea Beast, in which Ahab kills the 
whale and gets the girl in the end. (We^re not making this 
up. HonestJ Any virtues of Franeis Ford Coppola's 
Dracuia (to use what should have been its full title) are 
Coppola's, not Stoker's. It is an entirely original cre¬ 
ation. 

L.P Van Neaa writes: 

Nina Kixiki Hoffman's shape-shifting lyiuc, in "The 
Pulse of the Machme," demands a writing style that is 
both sDnsory snd mirmtaly procise, and the writer does 
a very credible characterization, as exemplified by this 
passage, "I can smell the chi]J.^ do wad metal, and iho 
Weeds that try to grow, stunted and sunless, beneath the 
machines." In fact, she is especially successful in creat¬ 
ing memorable olfaclDry sensations in her tales. In “A 
Seance," Natasha "lit the candles, adding the clean 
scent of Wax to the odor of stale incense." In “Qeciley in 
the Supermarket,” Ceciley notes that the **mist ma¬ 
chines over the salad vegetables gave iho impression of 
cigarette smoko, though the aij smelled wetter and Less 
flavored.” And in "Where the Sim Stays for Winter," Mila 
“smelled woodsmoke and baking bread and morning/ 
In the same story, the writer even utilizes the olfactory to 
describe: an apple's taste, "It was a taste like the smell 
of a spring night " 

This trio of Nina Kiriki Hoffman tales features strong, 
intelligent girls and women. My favorite was "The Pulse 
of the Machine." The interchange of ideas between 
Terry, the shape-shifting lynx who haa come down from 
the Tnountains for an "educatioii/ and Anitra, who is a 
student of human nature, helps create very real charac- 
terizatioits. And the reader is left craving more crime- 
tighting advennures, for Nina Kiriki Hoffman has created, 
in the characlem of Terry and Anitra, the female equiva¬ 
lent cf a modern-day Holmes and Watson. 

Brett Campbell axprpsAns apprecistion for the im¬ 
proved fortnat in issue #306 and for John Betancourt's 
"Buck, Glory Rae^ &. the Three litlle Pig)3>" then, 
referring back to issue #S04, reservedly praises John 
Brunner's "Concerning the Forthcoming Inexpensive 
Paperback lh:ansLation cf tha NecronQinicon of Abdul 
Alhazred^'* his one reservation being “how easily [the 
story's narrator] 'buys" the truth of Alhazred's insane 
writings. It seems to me that a man as pompous, erudite, 
and arrogant as Wharton . h . would have been far more 
likely to pooh-pooh such poppycock aa nonsunsei oven 
after having read a considerable ways into it and having 
a few bad dreams . . .** To which we can only say, in Mr. 
Brunner's defense, that the story has strong elements of 
parody in which certain ThingB are taken for granted. 
Maybe the Great Old Ones made him do it . . . More 
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eeriou^aty, you have a pointy the same that one of m 
addreeised in an ea&ay^ **Charactor GuilLbility in Weird 
Fiction, or, len^t Yuggcth Somawhero in Upstate New 
York?" The author cnuat dwfays balance what a reason¬ 
able person would believe to what we» ae readara^ know 
because we are reading a fantasy story. The chumcters 
themselves cannot know they're in a fantasy story and 
would tberefone grasp at “logicar explanations for quite 
a long time. 

We are also particularly pleased to hear again from 
G.W. Youngs who was so critical of isaue #305, but is 
much more pleased with issue #S06^ -J-M. Haydoek 
asks us to return to the old format no matter what it 
cosUa; and we can only say that, alas, we cannot, because 
the cost would be the end of the magazine. We ore 
rsaaaured to see, by bookstore orders and subscription 
renewals, that we seem to have defmitely gotten away 
with the format change, and the maga^dne's continued 
exiatence is now much more certain than it was a year 
ago. But there is no way to go back to the old format 

do^eph It. Hansen asks if we have ever considered 
republishing the original run of Taks^ in facsim¬ 
ile. Well, we admit we would like to see someone — 
probably not ourselves — publish a facsimile reprint of 
the magazine's hrstyear simply because those iesues are 
so fantastically rare, but it would be an enormous project 
to reprint the Gutire run of 2S9 pre-Terminus issues, 
quite impoasjhje economically. A set would retail for 
many thousands of dollars. Maybe someday aU of Weird 
Tales^ will be avaUable on microfilm, but in the 
meantime, we must subsist on the numerous anthologies 
— we particularly recommend Marvin Kaye's WeinJ 
Jhies: Tke Magazine That Nei^r Die^ (Nelson Double¬ 
day) and the forthcoming Wildside Press series edited by 
Kaye and by John Betancourt, which will devote one 
volume to each year of the magoKine^s existence, start¬ 
ing, of course, with 1923. (Write to Wildside Press, 37 
Fillmore St., Newark NJ OTlOS for details-) 

William C. Mueller^ Jr. expresses regrets about our 
new format, finding it "unweird," to which we can only 
refer him to the reply to Mr, Haydock above, and point 
out that for most of the first year of the magazine's 
existence, TaL^s^ was published in a large> 

8.5x11-inch format, very similar to our present one. 
Then the magazine went to the then-standard “pulp" 
size of 6.5x9.25 inches. In 1953, the magazine shilled to 
digest size, like the current Aiiatog or The Magazine of 
Fantasy & Science Fiction, ^ird Tales^ was revived in 
1973 as a pulp^ iasting four issues; again in the early '80s 
as a paperback book (four issueS:^ from ^bra Books); and 
again in a format almost identical to our present one 
(two issues, on glosay paper, 1984“^). Terminus Pub- 
lishiog Co., Inc., revived it in the 6.5 by 9.25 inch format, 
perfect bound (that is, with a flat spine), on book paper. 
So Weird Tbica® has been all over the lot, +. although we 
haven^t published it ae e scroll ... yet. 

The Most Popular Story. 

Voting was very hght this time. (We need to hear from 
you!) First place was a tie between Nina Kiriki HofT- 
man's “The Pulse of the Machine" and Tanith Lee^s 
"Antonius Bequeathed," Second place went to HoHman's 
*^The Seance/ and third was a tie between Robert 
Deveraux's “Ridi Bobo" and Nina Hoffman's ^Valen¬ 
tine," Q 
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SHADOWINGS 

Alone 

with the 
Horrors 

by Douglas E* Winter 



Where to begin? I've written entire books about 
writers; the thought of now devoting only 2^000 or so 
words to Ramsey Campbeh's AIoti^ with the Hormrs 
(Arkhain House^ 1993^ $26.95)^ a weighty retrospective 
on a professionaL career that spans almost thir(y years^ 
£00 short stories, and a dozen novels, is a daunting one. 
It doesn't help that my views go beyond the professional 
to the personal. 

Our relationship has been a complex but comfortable 
one. Tve dealt with Eanmey Camp^H as a reader, fan, 
reviewer, interviewer, photographer, editor, panel mem¬ 
ber, fellow film enthusiast, drinking companion, house- 
guest, tour guide, and — above all — friend. We've had 
our share of those peculiar male bonding experiences — 
none of them unspeakable, but a few of which ought not 
see print, at least in our lifetimes. 1 have lost count of the 
videos we haw watched together, from the sublime 
(Dario Argento^s Inferm) to the ludicrous {The Monster 
of Piedras Blancas^ among so many others). I have 
witnessed not one, but two, of his dramatic (and I do 
mean dramatic) readings of that lost classic of horrific 
fiction, *^Tho Lags That Walked." We have dined together 
at fluch mealtime meccas as the Weenie Beanie and 
Meacham's Baltic Fleet, and it was his careful directions 
that took me, one rainy London afternoon, down into 
Soho to the very doorstep of Spank-O-Rama. 

Yet Tm still at a loss when it comes to the idea of 
trying to fmd words to define Ramsey CampbeU. After 
more than ten years of camaraderie, so much of Ramsey 
remains a cipher to me that I have concluded that there 
is no certain way of knowing him save through his 
fiction. He is not so much a private person as a private 
personality — and it's not a matter of that legendary 
British reserve (and legend it 10 + for Tve had more 
Britishers spill their life stories to me over a handshake 
and a pint of lager than 1 care to remember). It is simply 
part of being Ramsey Campbell. 

Thus: If you are looking for insights into the man, 
turn quickly from this meager column and explore his 
writing instead. For newcomers and veterans alike, there 


is no better place to begin than AioTie with the Horrors^ 
a worthy calebrstion of Ramsey's career that faatimes 39 
of his best short stories and a new introductory essay. 
There you will also happen to fmd some of the most 
original and compelling fiction of our time. 

So unique is Ramsey CampbelFs craft that it may 
come as a surprise to some to loam that his first 
pubhsbed stories were pastiches of H.P Lovecrafl. 1 
discovered these stories (or, as Ramsey has described 
them, indiscretions^) at the same time 1 learned that 
Arkham House was a thriving smaJl press in Sauk City, 
WisDonsin. Pursuing things Lovecraftian with the wan¬ 
ton fervor of adoleacence, I ordered The Inhabitant of the 
Lake & Less Wekonw Tenants (1964) from Mr, Dorleth 

— paying the weighty hardcover price of $4.0(i — and 
soon indulged in the glories of new tales of the "Cthulhu 
Mythos” set in a British amalgam of HPL's Arkham, 
Dunwich, and Innsmouth. To my young and undiscrim¬ 
inating eyes, stories hke “The Room in the CastJe” were 
the next best thing to uncovering a trove of new 
manuscripts by the late gentleman from Providence. 
There waa no teUing than that I was surveying the mere 
aketehwork of an apprentice whose skilla would soon 
surpass those of his master. 

In retrospect, it is easy to see how even these early 
stories distinguished this beenaged writer from the 
others who sought to cariy on — or, in some caseSi cn-opt 

— the Lovecrall mythology. Clearly the storytelling 
technique, so easily emulated, was but part of the 
attraction for Ramsey; more Important was the unbri¬ 
dled sense of cosmic awe and the latent psychedelia, that 
kind of wide^yed-with-wonder way of looking at (and 
through) the world that Ramsey would ultimately adapt 
BO very well to his own intent. Years later, when 1 
discovered his second Arkham House collection. Demons 
by Daylight (1973)^ Lu the dusty baaement of a “magick 
shoppa" just off Harvard Square, I was awakened to 
Ramsey CampbeU on his own terms, There was no 
turning back from stories like “The Interloper'*: This 
was Lovecraft for the seventies ... Lovecrafl for grown- 
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For Toiea® fans of Avram Davidsons 

JUST PUBLISHED! 

ADVENTURES IN UNHISTORY 

Conjectures on the Factual Foundations 
of Several Ancient Legends 

by Avram Davidson 

Of this book, Locus, the Newspaper of the SciVncs 
Fiction Field, wrots: “Obviously viidely read, author 
Avrain Davltisoti speculates on the possible origins of 
mythical creatures (unicorns, dragons, werewolves, 
mermaids, and the phoenix); explorationa into actual 
creatures like the dodo, mammoth, headhunters, and 
Aleister Crowley; and the actual locations of Sindbad’s 
voyages, Hyperborea, and the kingdom of Prester John, 

The 15 essays cover a wider range than their stated 
topics; Davidson la the literary equivalent of the voluble 
raconteur who simply cannot resist any opportunity to 
digress. A snippet from an old, unknown lay about a 
knight named Yvain leads to silk, how it got from China 
to Rome and Bysantium, how ancient customs officers 
searched for it, the painting of Roman walls with silk 
brushes, the manufacture of whitewash, and on to the 
Normans. The search for Hyperborea becomes the study 
of ancient amber trade routes, and research into unicorns 
migrates inevitably into a discussion of sex 
{‘horn—horny*), rhinoceroses, malaria, and narwhals," 

This book has a preface by Peter S. Beagle, 15 
chapter headings and frontispieee/dusljacket by George 
Barr, and an index: xii + 307 pages. 

Trade hardcover: $34.75 
Signed, slipcased, limited edition: $50.00 


Advfentur^s 
in Unliistol^ 
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ALSO AVAILABLE! 

THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR ESZTERHAZY 

by Avrain Davidson 

New York Newsday wrot^: “The atoriee are mannered, witty and fiUed with the ornate archaisms of 
Davidson's mature style. * * h Davidson is the peer of John Collier and Lord Dunsany and The Adv£niur£s 
of Doctor Eszterhci^ is one of hia finest books. ^ 

Analog Science Fiction & Fact wrote t"" Between 1974 and 19S6, Avram Davidson published a number of 
stories of such astonishing skill, erudition^ wit, and quirkiness that miyor markets such aa Tke New Yorker 
and Playboy wouldn't touch them with a ten-foot Bulgarian. Set on the cusp between the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries in Scythia-Pannonia-Transbalkania, the fourth largest empire in Europe (the 
Turks were fifth) and a literal neighbor of the comic-opera realms of Grauatark and Ruritania, flavored 
with Gilbert & Sullivan, Twain, Chesterton, and Conan Doyle (et only Davidson knows the ceteru\ they 
starred Engelbert Eszterha^y as a gentleman in search of learning wherever he might find it, unfazed by 
the strangest of events^ cleverly combining the data that tame his w*ay to solve mysteries and ease the lots 
of the polyglot peoples of the empire. . .. Buy it.” 

This book has a foreword by Gene Wolfe, a fiill-color dust jacket by George Barr, and interior 
drawings by Todd Cameron Hamilton: xii + 366 pages. 

Trade Hardcover; $24.50 
Signed, slipcased, limited edition: $50^00 

Prices include shipplngp Pennsylvania residents, please add 6% sales tax. 

Order from Owlswick Press, PO Box 8243, Philadelphia PA 19101*8243. 
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ups. I"ve read virtually everything that Ramsey has 
written since. 

In noting Ramsey's Lovecraftian roots — dare 1 say 
tendrils? — I would be remiss if I did not mention the 
profound impact of other writers. Too often the myopic 
stare otgenrti criticism chooses to deixne its own in terms 
ofits owd^ when the best, and certainly the most original, 
of our writers usuaUy find their inspiration elsewhere. 
Stephen King would not exists at Least as we knovr him 
today; without the Ukes of Don Robertson and John D. 
MacDonald; Clive Barker would not thrive without the 
Jacobean dramatists Marlowe and Webster Although 
other writers of the supernatural, notably Robert Aick- 
man, M-R. JamGs^ and Fritz Leiber^ affected Ramsey’s 
developing craftn bis mature writing was energised by 
sources as diverse as Vladimir Nabokov and John 
Franklin Barden and William S. Burroughs — and, no 
doubt, the Russian classicista (one cannot read that 
compelling jeremiad, The Count ofEteuen (1991), with¬ 
out sensing the shadow of Dostoevski), So much has been 
written about Ramsey Campbell as today's prime expo¬ 
nent of the weird tradition that it seems only fair to 
underscore how often and how capably he has subverted 
“ and^ indeed, written outside of — that tradition. 

Several years ago, an Intriguing — and quite telling 
— review of Ramsey’s Dark Companions (1982) ap¬ 
peared m a leading sf magazine. The reviewer raved on 
about the elegance and eloquence of Ramsey^s prose, but 
then, in that backhanded style to which we have all 
become so accustomed, asked a musical question: 

So .. ^ why doesn^t it scare me? 

This is the kind of simpleminded, but too often 
sincercj question that was asked about J. G, Baliard^s 
science fiction in the sixties and early seventies: Where 
are the rocketships? The aliauK? 

We BO obviously denigrate that which we love, striving 
always to simplify it, to find its common denominator — 
and, above aU, to make it safe. 

Ramsey Campbell is proof positive that horror fiction 
is not, and never has been, about ‘"scares.'' This is not to 
say that he cannot dehver them — consider the memo¬ 
rable opening chapter of his first novel. The Doll Who Aie 
Hie Mother (1976) — but that his interests are not so 
superficial. He ia not an avuncular stylist in the 
contemporary American mold — the Robert Bloch or 
Rod SerUngor Stephen King whose voice, like that of the 
campfire atoryteUer, ia so intrinsic to his story Like these 
and other great vmlers of horror fiction, Ramsey is 
there, lurking in the shadows of his prose, but there ia no 
sense of a handholdmg reassurance, a guarantee that we 
will wake from his dark dreams. 

There is no sense that we are safeK 

Ramsey Campbell's fiction is insistently closer to the 
edge than most of what is published in the name of 
“horror'’; it dares the precipice of reason, the human 


dilemma of knowing and not knowing, believing and 
disbelieving. Even when he writes explicitly of monsters 
or the beyond, there is an undeniable sense that the 
rational and irrational ore one, thst nothing is certain or 
can be made certain. 

In our Facts of Ftar interview, Ramsey recounted a 
teenage experience of seeing an unknown symbology 
form in the patterns of a railway car seat. This aesthetic 
is a hallmark of his art: reality blurred, not necessarily 
by the prospect of the supernatural, but by the prospect 
of madness — or, indaedi of simple imagination. 1 can 
think of no other writer who so profoundly grasps the 
Ulusojy nature of fear, understanding that it lives and 
grows in that precious realm between thought and act, 
possibility and fact Thus Ramsey Campbell's most 
powerful fiction has concerned itaelf less with the 
supernatural than with fear of the aupematural — not 
with madnesB, but with the faar of madness. 

When we hat the landmark coHectiona of short stories 
published during the past two decades, the brightest 
years of horror fiction’s modern renaissance — JG- 
Ballard's The Atrocify Exhiitition^ Dannie Etchison’s 
The Dark Country, Clive Barker's Books of Blood, 
Thomas Ligoiti'a Songs of a Dead Dreamer^ Peter 
Straub’s Houses Without Doors^ Jack Cady's The Sans of 
Moah and a handful of others — we will find that almost 
a third of them were written by one man: Ramsey 
Campbell. Aione with the Horrors, a virtual “best of the 
best,'’ vriil assuredly rank as among the great short stoiy 
volumes of the genre — Indeed, of the century. 

As a novehet, Ramsey has produced a diverse array of 
entertairunoTitB, from psychological suspense to supers 
natural thrillers to surreal delights. His success at novel 
length is such that, among fellow writers and enthusias¬ 
tic readers aMke, l^ere seems never a consensus as to 
which books are his best. My favorites include The Face 
that Must Die (1979), incarnate (1983), and Midnight 
Sun (1990)j ask the next parson and you’ll no doubt hear 
three different choices. 

Ramsey also has produced a considerable portfolio of 
non-fiction that should one day see print in book form. 
He is the most popular of contemporary horror writers 
to contribute regularly to the literature through reviews 
and criticisms; 1 wish there were many more like him. 

Looking back on this remorkablE and prolific career, 1 
can't help but mention in closing the most important fact 
about Ramsey CampbeU, lt *0 a simple fact, but one that, 
in reading (or writing about) a retrospective of the 
cahher of Aio?ie with the Horrors^ might all too easily be 
overlooked! 

For all of his achievementa, Ramsey Campbell is still 
a young writer, with many, many yearB of work ahead of 
hin. 

I look forward to those years with great expectancy 
for I know that the best is yet to come. Q 


MOVING? 

If yon do, please let na know ~ a few weeks in advance If you poBStbly can — where you 
are going. In order that we can keep sending the Uiilgue Magazine to your new lair, let us 
have your old address (with ZIP code) and your new address (again, with ZIP code). 

Please! 
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special offer to Weird Tales^ readers: 

signed copied of the original hardcover edltloiii published by W. Paul Ganley In 1955^ 

Tom O^Bedlam*s Night Out and Other Strange Excursions 

by Darrell Schwelta&er 

The author has recently obtained a supply of this book from an over-stocked bookseller and is offeriiig 

them to readers of The Unique Magazine. Here are three phantasmagoric adventures of the celebrated 
lunatic,, Tom O'Bedlam, plus fifteen other fantasy and horror stories, reprinted from Timlight Zone, 
Whiep&n, Amazing Storiest and other publications^ along with twenty full pages of stunning illustration 

and a dustjacket by Stephen Fabian^ 

About the author^ Tanith Lee has recently written: "^Darrell Schweitser is a fine writer, who uses prose 
with elegance and care. Not only is he skilled in the exotic use of the best trappings of Flantasy but he em¬ 
ploys a disquieting awareness of the dark nooks of the soul and mind. His situations are strange, yet ... 
they find a true echo in history and legend. And in the psychology of human things. Best of ah^ Schweitzer 
is a story-teller, by whose smoky fire one may sit spell bound.” 

Of this coUection, Science Fiction Review wrote; “ + ^ - an excellent book of fantasy fiction > h . Most 
highly recommended.” 

Reviewing Tbm O^Bedlam*s Night Out in Cryp/ ofCthuthu, Stefan Dziemianowicz wrote: ^Schweitzer 
plunges the reader into hb worlds ,., and doesn't call attention to their bizarre events as anything more 
than everyday occurrences. This -. . makes good (some would say the only true) fantasy and Schweitzer 
knows how to use it for both comic and dramatic purposes.. > * Hb range is impressive." 



Also available: 


The author has obtained from the stock of the 
now-defunct Starmont House, Inc.j a very limited 
supply of Kbrary-bonnd hardcovers of these 
critic^ symposia: 

Dhcovering Stephen King, Starmont House, 
1985. Edited by Darrell Schweitzer. Leading 
critics explore the modern master of the macabre, 
his beginnings, sources, collaborations, 
pseudonyms; a guide to Stephen King collectables; 
bibliography. 

Discot^ering Modem Horror Fiction. 
Starmont House, 1986. Edited by Darrell 
Schweitzen Critical studies of other leading 
writers, including Shirley JacksoUt Ramsey 
Campbell, T.E.D, Klein, Russell Kirk, and 
Jonathan CarroU. Intended for a general, not 
academic, audience, thb book will lead you to 
numerous shuddery delights and dbcoveriea. 

Tom OBedlam^s Night Out. $20^00 
Discolouring Stephen King. $2L95 


Discovering Modem Horror Fiction. $21*05 


Order from: 


(These prices include postage.) 

Darreill Schweitzer 
113 Deepdale Bd» 

Strafford PA 19087 
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KING WEASEL 

by Ian Watson 

illustrated by Alan Clark 


Dmn^ Cobbett was driving along the narrow, 
twiaty road from Upton to Woodburn of a Saturday 
afternoon - Beaide hen pil'S of exercise books balanced 
on his knee, Saul Cobbett was grading map^ of 
imaginary nature reaervoe drawn by his class of 
twelve-yearIn the back of the aging Renault 
young Tim turned the pages of a comic while his 
younger brother Josh steered a model harvester 
around the seat as though it was a racing car. 

Tim had already begun school; Josh would foUow 
in another year, Diane would go back to teaching 
then. Craft and Design; preferably in the same ' 
school as Saul^ or else they would need two aging 
cars. The family income would rise; lean times would 
be over. 

yftmm \>S. Yiah 

fully justified themselvea -- in the production of Tim 
and Josh. In ecine other respects +, . Saul stared at 
the bare, October-soddenj misty fields and hummed 
a low dirge-like noise, of unvoiced^ displaced com- 
plaint which the car engine mostly drowned. 

Stuck on her own in a small village with two 
young kids, energetic Diane had become — what was 
the diplomatic word? — obsessive. 

It wasn' t that Saul jibbed at their totally vegetar¬ 
ian diet. That made fmanclaj as well as moral sense. 
It even made gastronomic sense, since Di worked 
wonders with spinach quiches ^ vegetable curries, 
spiced rice, pea soup. The last time Saul had tested 
meat, by necesflity — a greasy lamb cutlet which was 
all that the school canteen had remaining on offer 
that day — he^d felt disgusted and contemptuous. 

It wasn’t that nowadays Diane would shake her 
fist and shout abuse at passing fox-huntersj any of 
whom might easily be local school governors who 
might interview her in future and would remember 
her bouncy chestnut hair, her Rubens milkmaid 
looks. He totally agreed with Di^e hatred of the htuit 
and all its costumed, buDying, thundering arro¬ 
gance. 

It wasn't that the boys had certain toys taken 
away from them, others denied to them. Obviously 
kids oughtn^'t to play with imitation weapons^ And 
Josh had hardly brooded over the fact that his model 
farm was culled of its four plastic pigs and two 
plastic turkeys by Di — since piga and turkeys were 
reared for one purpose only: alaughter. 

Nor was it the recoUection of llm’s tears when they 
finally released his pet rabbit into the wild that April. 
Tim had agreed bravely, or seemed to. Diane had 
prepared the boys well for the great event, so that it 
seemed a triumph both practice and sentimsntal. Di 
couldn^t bear to see Teddybun captive behind chicken- 


wire any longer. He should bound fr©e„ find a mate, 
build a burrow with a rooty doorway on the edge of the 
copse by the safe-looking pasture they chose. Better 
one summer of liberty and a natural death than life 
imprisonment. Teddybun had run off quickly enough, 
tail bobbing as if in agreement. They had waited a 
whole hour, picnicking on salad sandwiches, in case he 
came back; but he hadn’t — and they were saved the 
labour of feeding and watering the rabbit and shovel¬ 
ling up its latrine-full of droppings once a fortnight, 
which had earned Saxil one nasty bite on the knuckle 
from the robbed animal- He fully agreed with the evil 
of captive ammals. I'heir own efforts for Teddy- 
bun's wfiUbrej prior to liberation, had shown how 
wretchedly most pet rabbits must fare with cramped 
fcete/msu!hc\ent water, a do^en 
other thoughtless cruelties. The notion that rabbits 
liked sating dry hay and their own droppings! 

It wasn't just... 

The Renault rounded a bend. Ahead on the crown 
of the road a creature thrashed about in broken 
agony 

Despite the boys loose in the back, Diane in¬ 
stantly stamped on the brake. 

’^Something's been run over! The bastards didn't 
atop!” 

With the rubbery resilience of kids, Josh and Tim 
had survived the abrupt stop, though Josh was now 
bleating, “Me howitzer! Me howitser^s lost!” 

^Harvester,” Saul corrected automatically. 

Tim was more interested in the epectade ahead 
and in the word ''bastard” which he repeated as 
though that was the name of the afflicted animal. 
Once Diane opened her door and leapt out, the 
writhing creature promptly disentangled. A sleek 
nieaet-furred worm on legs raced for sanctuary in 
the grass verge; a gray rabbit lurched, staggered, 
and fell uvon 

No road victim, this. A weasel had been clinging 
to the frantic rabbit's neck, about to kill it. Thrast- 
ing school books on to Diane’s seat, Saul climbed out; 
Tim also came. 

The assaulted rabbit lay panting in shock, mak¬ 
ing no effort to escape from the approaching giants. 

“I don't see any blood/' Saul said, 

Tim pointed at the verge. Amid the long 
grass a lithe little body stood upright. Up on its hind 
legs the weasel was staring at them with fixed, beady 
malevolence, with outright hatred. 

Saul clapped his hands. *’Shoof Buzz off! " 

The weasel seemed to quiver with intensity — its 
only concession to movement. 

Saul gathered the rabbit carefuDy into his arms 
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since it couldn't stay in the center of the road, A 
scrappy, skinny beasts it only weighed a fraction of 
what Teddybun had massed; though maybe now, six 
months later^ Teddybun too wae as light as this 
wretched starveling. Mud immediately smeared any 
part of SauFs anorak which the rabbit touched; it 
was damp and filthy. But it kicked powerful hind legs 
a couple of times. 

“There^ theret poor little thing,” crooned Saul, to 
quiet it. *^^enis in working order At leaet the weasel 
didn^t have time to snap its spine.” 

He walked to the nearer verge and deposited the 
rabbit, which scrambled a very short way before 
flopping. The weasel watched all this alertly. 

""We can't leave it here/' protested Diane. “The 
moment we*re gone, the weasel will nip across. It^s 
just waitingn” 

Saul gathered the rabbit up again. “rU carry it a 
hundred yards down the road. You drive after me. 

half-paralysed with shock. Maybe it can^t sur¬ 
vive.” 

Can't? Do you suggest putting it out of its 
misery? With a stone, or a punch?” 

”rd probably bungle it.^ Accompanied by Tim, 
Saul walked on; soon the Renault purred slowly 
after. 

When Saul next laid the rabbit on the grass, it 
was no more energetic. Across the way, the thin 
russet body reaxed again, glaring inflexibly. Refusing 
to quit, the weasel had kept pace. Its mouth opened. 
It seemed to hisB at them through tiny sharp teeth> 
though the sound was inaudible. 

“What bloody cheek! I suppose this was its 
supper Look at my coat. All filthy from it ” 

“Why don't we take the rabbit home, Dad? Nurse 
it, then bring it back when it's better? We still have 
Teddybun's run and rabbit pellets.” 

“No. We just got rid of one captive animal.” 

“It^s unfair! It'U die,” 

We're responsible,” Diane called intensely, from 
the car. 

“For everything in the world?” 

'‘For this little bit of everything, where we 
interfered,” 

Saul sighed. Shucking ofT the soiled anorak, he 
wrapped the rabbit securely head and ears protrad- 
ing. Then he climbed back into the car^ where the 
school books were lying on the floor. 

As Diane engaged gear and pulled away Saul 
noticed the weasel darting along the verge, rearing 
to gaze vindictively, A rainbow sticker on the rear 
vrindow announced: ECOLOGY IS OUR ONLY HOPE, 
Another stated: Ban Cruel Sports. The Renault 
very quickly outdistanced the brown smudge. 

Saul stroked the rabbit's head, then desisted. 
Maybe he was terrifying, not comforting the limp 
animal. Instead he stroked his own beard — that of 
a younger Sokhenitsryiij said Di — without which his 
face might have looked at once morose and undistin- 
guished. Those whiskers gave to a puddingy counte¬ 
nance and gimlet eyes a certain messianic nobility. 

Terrifying the animat. 


He remembered . . . 

When Saul and Diane first got married they had 
lived in a amall town flat. They had acquired a pair 
of chipmunks, plus a large cage with an exercise 
wheel. That was because they loved animals. How¬ 
ever* they were out all day so it would be cruel to keep 
a dog or cat. 

Every time they returned home one of the 
chipmunks would instantly leap into the wheel and 
rotate it vigorously ik-dum) as if in glad 

greeting. The other would scrabble up one side of the 
cage, over the roof, and down the other (be-doom, 
be-doom). Up, and over* and down. 

Only after some months did it occur to Saul that 
the chipmunks ran because they were terrifled, but 
there was hardly anywhere to run to. One day he and 
Diane decided to let Ben and Babs out for an 
exploration of the living room. Lifting the cage down 
from ite table and opening the wire door, they sat 
back with quiet pleasure to watch adventures. 

Ben^s and Baba' twitching noses explored the 
open gap many times before they dared venture 
further. Ten minutes went by before the chipmunks 
at last tumbled out and began to move around the 
floor. They didn^t exactly run^ or walk. Instead they 
plucked themselves along at considerable speed like 
absurd clockwork toys with wheels in their bellies. 
They seemed to hava no idea how to use their legs 
normally. After a lifetime spent in cages they had the 
wrong muscles. Their mode of locomotion was 
disgusting, as though Ben and Babs weren't ftirry 
little pets after all but bags of hairy entrails 
equipped with claws. Saul rose to pick them up and 
put them back. 

Both chipmunks evaded him. Running flat on 
their bellies, however ungracefully, they escaped h\m 
time and again^ At last he'd snatched at a passing 
chipmunk. His hand closed not on its body but on its 
tail , . . and that tail came off in his Angers. 
He clutched, Ln horror, a twitching bottle-brush; 
dropped it immediately in disgust, Ben — or Babs — 
ran on^ a long thin spike sticking out from the 
animal 's rump, flicking a drop of blood from the end, 
then another, the inner core of the tail. 

He'd finally trapped each chipmunk separately 
under a cane wastepaper basket and restored each 
to the cage. Ben — or Babs — sat beady-eyed, sides 
heaving, seemingly impervious to the loss of its 
bushy brush. 

Over the next few days the raw spike had dried 
up* withered* fallen off A week later Saul and Diane 
took the cage down into the shared, wild garden to 
set the furry pete free. Though so much Like squirrels 
in appearance, Ben and Babs didn't flee to the 
nearest leafy tree. They scrambled into an open 
drain and vanished down it like two sewer rate. 

That, in retros^wet* had been the beginning of the 
eventual liberation of Teddybun, of the purging of 
pork from Josh's toy farm, of fists brandished at 
riders, of Diane's protestations that aU pet shops 
should be banned. And sideshows at fairs which 
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dangled prices of goldfish in asphyxiating bage. And, 
And, 

The Ban-and-Babe episode had elements of farce, 
didn^t it? Farce for tlie humans; horror for the 
animalB^ Or wai$ the horror largely in the minds of 
sensitive people? And had that horror now burrowed 
so deep into Di — much as he agreed with her, a 
hundred percent — that it wae like a tumour in her 
brain: deranging her behaviour? 

She too had been shut up in a cage, of sorts, for 
the past few years together with two monkeys^ 
namely Josh and ^Pim. 

Saul wondered as he tugged at his Russian beard. 
No, of course she was right, 

“Can't we keep hinit Dad?" 

"*Of course not, Tim.^* 

It was the following Saturday morning and they 
were due to make another trip, to buy toilet roll and 
such; and to return the rabbit to its native hedgerow; 

Behind chicken-wire the rabbit was cleaning its 
coat, burrowing and biting at fur. Matted bunches of 
hair eprouted like tatty tueke alongside its whiskers. 
It had gorged on pellets and muesli and sultanas, 
lettuce and cabbage leaves and carrots cut into 
sticks. Not ^ many green leaves; must avoid bloat. 
It had failed to learn to u^e Teddybun's drinking 
bottle, and had spilled many saucers of water by 
standing in them. And it had made free with the 
huge, ever-open, several-chambered, hay-carpeted 
rabbit house which Diane had adapted and extended 
from the original hutch. Yet the animal still seemed 
feeble* 

**lf we take him back to the fields he^ll die.” 

“Why should he?” 

“Winter's coming.” 

"So?” 

“He"s been hurt, worried. If be was a person he'd 
stay in a hospital.” 

Saul saw the logic of this. Besides, what was the 
point of a spacious rabbit house and run without any 
rabbit in it? Diane had once spoken of turning the 
entire garden into a rabbit habitat, a rabbitorlurn. 
That was when they were still wrestling with the 
ethical problem of Teddybun. Even so, the rabbitor- 
ium residents wouldn't really have been free to race 
and leap as the whim took them. Also, they would 
have devoured all the vegetables, undermining the 
Cobbett family economy 

The run, with grass and a few paving slabs 
underfoot, was bxiilt along the back of the mixlern- 
ized stone cottage so that a kitchen window looked 
into it. The quarter-acre beyond was entirely de¬ 
voted to vegetable plots, fruit under netting, a herb 
garden and an area for compost bins and bonfires. A 
rotary washing line acted as a good bird-scarer when 
the wind blew and shirt sleeves flapped. Before the 
Cobbetts moved in, there had b^n a zone of 
delphiniums and roses, but they had rooted those 
out for greater economy The view was arguably ugly 
but the immediate neighbours weren't compelled to 
look at it, and the Cobbetts rarely invited anyone in. 


They preferred to live a self-sufTicient life. The boys 
were encouraged to play on the green out front. The 
Sandersons next door had actually had the nerve to 
complain about the washing Diane so often bung 
out, and about the frequent bonfires; Saul had told 
them to min d their own busmess. There had also 
been a quarrel about ownership of the boundary 
fence — the Sandersons were very territorial — 
which Saul resolved by rearing an inner barrier of 
tall poles and chicken-wire to grow beans. 

Just then+ Diane came outdoors holding a card¬ 
board box 

“Tim doesnH want the new Teddybun to go,” Saul 
said. 

“It*g not fair, Mum, He's still ill,” 

The rabbit hopped over to the latrine which it had 
by now assembled and let loose a dozen more gray 
marbles^ It nosed and nibbled a couple, exposing 
green sludge. The real Teddybun had never eaten his 
own excrement; the Teddybun Hilton was perma¬ 
nently well-stocked with meals, however the guest 
rabbit had the habits of the wdd. Half-digested food 
shouldn’t go to waste without reprocessing. Dung 
was always good for another trip through the 
stomach. 

Of course, the latrine was also designed to attract 
passing females. Their guest was a buck, with 
genitals like flabby red strips of smoked cod-roe 
pasted under his bob-tail. He wasn't in season right 
now, but rabbits were generally preoccupied with a 
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cocktail of dropping^, territory, foodj and sex, 

“He'e weak as water, Mum. He couldn*t run away 
from a farmer with a rifle! Or a hound.” 

With childhood cunning Tim had pre$aed the 
right buttorr&+ His mother chewed at her lip, dubi¬ 
ously. 

""Yes, we're responaible/' she S6dd. ""WeVe com¬ 
mitted crimes against animals. He can stay another 
week,” 

As soon as the Renault had turned on to the 
by-road to Upton, Diane called to the boys in the 
back, ^'Which of my animals shall 1 summon?” 

"Fox!” cried Josh. 

*^Muntjak Deerj" suggested Tim. 

They're too ahy/^ said SauL "Only come out from 
dusk to dawn/' The Cobbetts had only ever seen one 
diminutive Munljak^ crossing the road in their 
headlights late one evening. 

Badger, then!^" 

And the only badger they'd ever seen was a 
bear-like corpse by the roadside, swiped by some 
careless driver. Elsewhere in the county illegal 
badger-baiting still occurred. Seta were dug up; a 
badger was dragged out and forced to fight dogs to 
the death, to the terrible damage of dogs too. It made 
one^a blood boil. 

*'A fox,” said Diane. "Let's hope there isn't a hunt 
today.” She wound her window down and called at 
the countryside, "Come, fox!^ 

The idea of **calling her animals” was recent, and 
amused the kids, whatever the outcome. Saul re- 
caUed the school sixth-formers acting Shakespeare^a 
Henry the Fourth in the gym the previous Christmas. 
“I can call spirits from the vasty deep,*" blustered 
Glendower, the loud-mouthed Welshman. And Hot- 
replied, so can I, or so can any man. But 
will they come when you do call for them?" This was 
a game, yet there was true passion in Diane's voice. 

"Come to rae^ fox!” 

Saul spied quick movement in the verge ahead. A 
little russet head on a furry snake-like body shot up 
to stare at the approaching car. 

“Weasel!'' 

Diane braked. The Cobbetts stared at the animal; 
it glared back viciously. 

'That's the same one!"" cried Tim. "Good job we 
didn't bring Rabbit.” 

Saxil snorted. "This is nowhere near. Another 
couple of mHea on.” 

“Same weasel, Dad." 

"Nonsense.” 

Diane was gasing mesmerized. Leaning over, Saul 
snapped his fingers in front of her eyes. 

"Don't! Look what you’ve done!” The weasel had 
dropped low, masked by grass. 

Jbr a while Diane drove on in silence, then she 
said over her shoulder, “YeSj Tim, we'll keep the 
rabbit over winter. We'll let him go free in the 
spring.” 

"Keep him captive?” asked Saul, "Is that consis¬ 
tent with our prindplea?” 


"m feed him and clean him —you needn't worryl 
He's my responsibility. In fact, don't you dare go 
inside his run at all! You jiust make empty noises 
about principles. ” 

''What do you mean by that?” 

"Last month you said, 'What'll happen to pi^ 
and turkeys when everybody's a vegetarian? They^11 
probably go extinct/ As though eating them was a 
kindness!” 

"I didn't exactly—” 

*^It's better if pigs cfo go extinct, than live in 
concrete Belsena then be trucked screaming to the 
slaughterp We should join the Animal Liberation 
Front if we had any contacts." 

"I think/' Saul said carefully, “that most A.L.K 
people live in towns. We’d stick out like a sore 
thumbj living in a little village. The police would 
hear about us immediately," Though of course he 
agreed one hundred per cent. 

"And the Hunt Saboteurs! If only we knew 
someone*” 

He realized that they were verging on a quarrel, 
yet he still felt perversely moved to mutter, “Funny 
sort of fox, that was. Same habits, though/' 

Diane darted him a look as furious as the 
weasel's. 

A couple of hours later, on the return journey the 
Renault had already reached the main road down 
into Woodburn when Tim squealed^ "There it is 
again! Over in that field!” 

Though Saul swung round, he saw nothing except 
ploughed earth. Amidst the sea of clods he hardly 
expected to make out one little slinky brown body 
Tim couldn't reasonably have seen one, either. 

"Be quiet,” The boy was pressing buttons again, 
trying to stir up trouble. 

"It's heading for Woodburn, Mum/' 

"Drivel/' said Saul angrily. **There'll be fifty 
different weasels between here and where we found 
the rabbit.” 

A pheasant in almost tartan plumage erupted 
from the near verge, winged low across the road, 
narrowly missing being struck down. 

“My God, we nearly hit it,” cried Diane, "That's 
your fault, Saul, distracting me. We ought to drive 
more slowly.” She proceeded to do so, down on into 
the village. 

And perhaps somebody from Woodburn would hit 
the same pheasant the very next day, with a blast 
from a shotgun; and eat the bird, after shaking out 
the lead pellets. 

llm said, "Mum.” 

"What?” 

“Kevin Bantock'e hamster died. Blood came out 
of it.” 

“They've got him an albino guinea pig.” 

“To live in the some size cage?” 

"The cage and toys cost a lot.” 

"Oh God. People shouldn't be allowed!" 

Tim was making absolutely certain that they kept 
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the rabbit and lavished care on it. By way of apology ■ 
and recompense. 

Sunday afternoon. From the kitchen* Tint I 
shrilled* ‘^Mum! Dad! Mum!” I 

Saul and Diane arrived simtiltaneously to witness 
outside the window a weasel sneaking into the ! 
rabbit run through the ohicken-wire. Saul rapped on 
the glass so hard that he punched a hole in the pane. 

**Bugger!” Kia hand bled, 

Diane had run outside and was tearing at the 
hooks on the wire gate of the run, while the weaBol 
hesitated, half way to the open hutch- As she I 
dragged the gate open, the invader snaked through 
the wire and away 

Licking his wound and spitting* Saul rushed 
outside too* He wreatied a handkerchief from his 
jeans pocket to wrap hie fingers. 

Diane checked the rabbit. “He*s all right. 
Chicken-wire's no protection! We'll have to bring 
him indoors. Fetch a cardboard box for him. We^U 
shift the hutch, and the wire. I'll reconstruct it all in 
the kitchen.” 

"What? ril flatten the bloody weasel with a spade 
first."” 

"You'll never catch it. Tinij fetch a boxl ” 

^^That was the same weasel* Dadn” 

"Impossible.” 

Several hours later the rabbit's relocated quar- 
tcrs occupied a full third of the kitchen, The hutch 
complex stood within a fence of chicken-wire nailed 
to frames stabilised by a wall of old bricks piled two 
deep. The rabbit was laying down a new latrine of 
vegetable boll bearings on the linoleum; unfortu¬ 
nately its droppings rolled all over. Saul had pinned 
cardtward, cut from the box* over the broken pane to 
exclude the draughtn A replacement pane would have 
to wait till the following Saturday. 

He looked out into the dusk. In the light cast from 
the window a slim shape slunk from behind a 
cabbage* then reared on its hind legs to return his 
stare, eyes gleaming bright. 

"It's there again! It won^t give up. Tim's right: 
that's the same animal, mdes from where it started 
out. It's . . . like a Fury! Pursuing us.” Diane had 
joined him. "Ah* it ducked." 

**Do you suppose it has rabies?” she asked, "I 
mean* such mad persistence.” 

*^You"re persistent too. That doesn^t mean —” He 
didnH complete the sentence. **11 wants its meal. We 
stole its meal. Maybe we condemned it to starve.” 

"If it's starving, it made a damn longjoumey. Like 
us walking all the way to London.” 

‘"This isn't natural, Di. Weasels don't act that 
way. A cat might walk for mile^* and even hold a 
grudge. Or a dog. Maybe,” he hesitated, ''we should 
put the rabbit out for it.” 

"What a mad, sick thing to say.” 

"If not, we"ll have to catch it and kill it." 

"But there's no reason to kill it,” she said 
indignantly. "It'U go away " 


"What, after following scent for miles?” 

"The scent o /'a car?" 

“If we got ourselves a pussy eat,” said Tim, “it 
would stop the weasel.” 

No one replied. They could never adopt a cat^ 
Canned cat-food was made out of the offal from 
slaughterhouses. 

A noise woke Saul that night. Loud thump- 
ijags« Switching on hghta, he hurried downstairs; 
slammed on the kitchen light. In its hutch the rabbit 
was going crazy The weasel stalked the run. 

With a howl of rage which froze the rabbit Saul 
hoisted one of the bricks and hurled it at the 
intruder. Wallpaper buret down by the floor* spewing 
dusty plaster. The weasel had dodged up and 
through the chicken-wire* to vanish from sight. 

Saul jumped to the window, tore the curtain aside. 
His cardboard draught-stopper hung loose. 

■^Saul! What is it?” 

“Guard the stairs* Di! Weasel's in the house. The 
rabbit's still okay” 

He heard her descending. 

“Guard them!” 

"i donH see any weasel*'' she said from the 
kitchen door* 

He gestured. "Got in the window. It pushed the 
cardboard loose.” 

“You mean you didn't pin it properly Weasels 
don^t chmb into houses," 

“I saw it right there!” 

"God, the wallpaper's smashed to pieces. What a 
filthy mess." 

“1 missed it* Di,” 

“And maybe you were aiming at the rabbit. Wake 
up! Tm living with a loony sleepwalker.” She crossed 
to the window, fheked at his cardboard makeshift, 
then stabbed a triumphant finger. "See?” 

He saw; six feet away a weasel standing up on its 
hind legs, looking at the lighted window. 

"So it's still hanging about,'' she said, “but it 
certainly wasn't inside./’ 

“Damn thing must have shot through the hole ., * 
but I'm sure it didn't. I'd have seen." 

“1 hate broken sleep. Fix that stupid cardboard 
back. I'll nail some h^dboard on tomorrow And 
close the curtain.” She went back upstairs. 

Aa he turned to restore the cardboard, three 
weasels watched him from outside; his heart chilled. 

He snatched the powerful, rubber-sheathed torch 
from ite hook, killed the kitchen light, and pressed 
the torch to the neighbouring pane. The yellow beam 
lanced out acroaa aprouta and cabbages, across 
movement. A ripphng of the earth. A wave of small 
creatures. 

“Di!” he screamed. “Come back down! ” 

She returned shortly swearing. A single weasel 
stood sentinel in the torch beam. 

“1 *. . I saw more than one.” 

“Oh, did you?” 

“I swear,” 

“How many?” 
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“Three together. Behind, a carpet of them. Hun¬ 
dreds. It was as if * * K ^Come^ my aniiuals!^ — and 
they ajl came.” 

*^So that^a it. Because I critiobed you, justifiably 
in the car, You^re being hateful." 

*^Di! Please believe me. There's one loose in the 
house abeady — with us and the boys; and the 
rabbit.” 

“I wouldn't be likely to forget the rabbity would 
I?” 

“Why should we deserve this? Is it because ... if 
we have our way, and piggeries and pet-shops 
disappear, and no one eats meat or keeps animals p 
the v^easels of the world will go hungry?” 

“Do you t hink weasels eat steak and pork? They 
eat wild mice, wild rate, wild birds! You’re the 
weaseL Look at your nasty little vicious wateiy eyes. 
Find somewhere else to sleep tonight. Don^fc come in 
my bedroom,” 

She dashed upstairsp tossed his pillow down a 
moment later, slammed the bedroom door. He heard 
the bolt chck home. So he perched a brick on the 
windovraiQ to wedge the repinned cardboard — there 
were no weasels visible at all — then closed the 
curtain and took his pillow through to the lounge, 
pulling the door softly shut behind him. 

He lay coldly and rigidly on the sofa. He couldn’t 
sleep. After maybe fifteen minutea he rose and went 
through to the kitchen to e^t some chocolate. 

Behind its chicken-wire the rabbit lay dead like a 
bunch of ghastly rag. Blood, guts mixed with 
half-digested green mush, spilled out of it over the 
yellow lino. Sauj staggered, sick at heart. 

He visualized: hio^lf running upstairs, pound¬ 
ing on the bedroom door, even smashing the bolt off 
in his urgency to make Di understand that the rabbit 
was dead, tom open, but that he hadn’t gutted it — 
a weasel had, a weasel which was loose in the house, 
hiding, waiting to emerge again. 

He also ima^ned: Di refusing to believe that he 
was innocentp herself becoming a Fury, tearing at his 
beard and cheeks in rage and mortal fear as she 
drove him from the house — "Sleep in the car!” 

— and locked him out, there where the weasels 
awaited, a thick carpet of sharp-toothed fiir. But he 
might reach the unlocked Renault^ and sanctuary— 
wMe Di and the boys were left to invasion by the 
weasels* That single brick wouldn't keep them out. 

Why was he imagining this violent scene? He and 
Di were pacihsts as well as vegetarians! Was this 
some form of rebellion by the beast locked up deep 
within him? Something mali^ was tampering with 
his mind. Blooddusts were imprinting themselveSj 
or surfacing: the frenzy of a fox in a hen-house, of a 
weasel on a rabbit's neck. He felt appalled. 

The weasel had effectively given them the evil eye 

— for there waa a fuiy in the home too* That was Di's 
rage, the rage of a tiger, at everyone who oppressed 
animals, exploited them, made them suffer. 

No one but Saul had seen that pack of weasels 
outside. Only he had witnessed the invader in the 
kitchen* Could he have imagined those others? Could 


he have killed the rabbit himself? Dragged it from its 
hutch, snapped its neck, and disemboweled it — 
without knowing his own actions? He examined his 
hands. Clean. His pyjamas. No blood stains^ No 
yellow streaks of rabbit piss which was like pus. No 
green slime. 

He crossed to the window, shifted the curtain 
cautiously wary of being bitten . 

The brick had moved. The cardboard hung loose 
again. Window ledge, tiles, even the steel draining 
board were patterned as though dozens of tiny feet, 
muddy from damp soil, had scampered across. 

How many of the beasts had already got in and 
hidden? How many were waiting to slip through any 
door that opened? Or reach other rooms by way 
of fireplaces and chimneys and higher fireplaces? 
Sooty, oblique chimney-bricks should offer plenty of 
footholds for claws* He suddenly felt as scared of 
remaining in the house as of being forced to leave it, 
to race to the Renault to shut himself in its tin shell. 
As quietly as could be he restored the brick to its 
former position, then added two more from among 
those buttressing the chicken-wire* 

He needed a weapwn. A hammer to smash weasel 
skulls. No, something handier A poker. Tiptoeing to 
the illuminated lounge, he hefted the fire-iron. 
Sneaking to the foot of the dark stairs^ he switched 
on the upper light. 

From half way up, to as high as the landing, the 
stair carpet was hidden by a mass of weasels. On the 
landing itself, dommating them, one particular 
weasel stood upright as though making a speech to 
its troops. Unmistakable: the eyea, the ga^se* the 
poise, A few subaltern heads shifted to register 
Saul’s presence, but otherwise the weasels made no 
move. 

A terrible understanding dawned on Saul, as a 
thin piping voice pierced his head: 

"^You stok from the Weasel of Weasekf From the 
Archweasei." 

He couldn't actually be hearing the creature 
speak! A weasel couldn't use words, Its brain 
couldn’t know them. Somehow Saul’s mind was 
translating what the weasel felt: the message coded 
by its beady eyes. 

“All species of aniTnals possess a king, a masier- 
beast One which incarnates weaseldom^ amongst 
weasels^ Frogdom, amongst frogs. Rabbitdom, 
amongst rabbits. I raised such a furor in my tribe 
across many days* journey of land. They converged 
here^ rallied to their king,^ 

A psychic furor * *. because the weasel they had 
robbed had utidersiood that it was arch weasel. 
Perhaps not many archanimals ever knew. When 
one arohanimal died, another beast of its kind was 
born to be archanimalt and had a chance to know 
itself 

Saul reeled at this strange knowledge, 

"^Two archanimals of any species, surely?” he 
whispered. 

Archmale — and archfemale. Just as had walked 
into the Ark in the legend. Preserve the two 
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archweaselB, male and female^ and the whole of 
wea^eldom ooo]d be reborn, could spill out from their 
loins in all its variety. 

Likewise with every other species. Just as the 
whole human race had spilled out from Adam and 
Eve — which was the true meaning of that legend. 
Primitive* primitive* these myths of the Ark and of 
Adam! Deeply, primevally engraved. 

Early man, closer to nature, must have known 
that archanimals existed. Hence the concept of the 
totem animal. That knowledge persisted, deeply 
buried. It rose in Saul this night. 

How could that be? Unless ... 

am the archhuman! Out of all the human males 
alive on the planet today, I — Saul Cobbett — am it!" 

Someone had to be. A definite individual vdth a 
name, and a home, and a hfe. 

Watching the arch weasel watch liim, Saul felt hot, 
glowingj illuminated. Conscious as never before. 

Maybe Jesus Christ had been an archhuman too. 
When Jesus was thirty years old he realized this, and 
interpreted his new-found knowledge according to 
his nulieu — as Messiah. 

Adolf Hitler had almost made himself into a 
war-god, inexplicably. ., . 

Some archhumans might never awaken to the 
fact. Others might be born in a remote jungle where 
even their neighbours were strange foreigners; they 
would still be the archhumans of their time^ until 
they died. 

^' Who^s the arch-human female today? 

Diane? Hardly She would have seen the horde of 
weasels massing in the garden; been impelled to see 
them. She would be seeing them on the stairs right 
now. The archfemaie could well be Chinese or 
Indonesian or a Russian citizen. She might be 
seventy years old, or newly born. 

""How did you realize who you are, Archweaael? 
Unless .. . my own scent avroke you, last week! My 
aura, as archhuman. Just as your aura has awak¬ 
ened me.^^ 

The archweaael glanced away, saink down as if in 
compliance. Then it raised its head, and spat-hissed 
defiantly — for why should it submit? It made no 
move to lead its band against Saul, to attack. He felt 
that an uneasy truce prevailed. 

“Shouldn't my face be more full of character? 
More startling, more defined — with mesmeric eyes^ 
or signs of grace?" 

Why BO, if he was Everyman? Maybe the sheer 
volume of people alive today diluted, rather than 
enhanced? 

Saul thought momentarily of the Pied Piper, who 
had charmed the horde of rata led by the Rat King. 
Another legend of an archhuman? One who had led 
away aU the sons and daughters of HameUn. As Saul 
gaz^ at the weasel army hugging the stairs he 
chuckled, then laughed aloud. 

He needn't try to smaeh these weaseJa with the 
poker. Why should he be aiming to kill the arch- 
weasel — instead of acknowledging a fellow arch¬ 
being of a different species? 


Pied Piper. 

Saul started to whistle loudly, then to sing: 

''Oh m take the high road 

And ye"ll take the low road — 

"'Shut up[" Diana shouted from inside the bed¬ 
room. So she wasn’t asleep. However, she didn't 
npoTi thci demr to see. 

Whistling again, still keeping his eye on the 
archweaael, Saul withdrew towards the kitchen. The 
weasel army turned about, flowed downstairs. He 
leaned over the chicken-wire, spitted the rabbit on 
the poker through a loop of intestinea, hoisted it, 
detached it. Tossing the fire-iron clatteringly on to 
the draining board, he carried the corpse to the hack 
door. Weasels poured steadily after him. 

Striding out into the night, now less coaly 
thanks to a risen gibbous moon, and still whittling, 
he threw the dead rabbit away from him. The 
weasel flood parted around him, to claim and 
devour their prize h One weasel alone stood aloof, 
watching the fray. 

Disturbed, and perhaps also scenting blood, the 
Sandersons' Doberman — which was kept outside 
every nighu even in the winter — began to bark 
frenziedly The archweasel took to its heels, away 
through the cabbages. Its whole army followed, a 
wave quitting a shore and not returning. Saul wae 
left alone with himself, and the moon, and hia 
knowledge. He stopped whietliug. 

A light had gone on upstairs in the Sandersons', 
and he thought that someone was staring from a 
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dejrker window. However, the guard dog calmed and 
presently the light went out. 

*" 80 ” said Diane as she scanned the vacant run. 
Saul had cleaned most of the mess off the lino before 
she came down. 

Josh was atill abed but Tim had to be breakfasted 
and readied to catch the primary school bus. Within 
half an hour Saul was due to drive off to the 
comprehensive school. Re swallowed black chicory 
coffee which was still too hot. 

^'Whero'a the body? In the dustbin?^ 

*^Garden. The weasels ate it. That got rid of 
them,” 

*^You do seem proud of yourself." She poured 
muesli for Tim, added milk. “Bastard:" 

The boy wandered into the kitchen and clutched 
at the chicken-wire. “Where is he, Mum? I can't see 
him.’^ 

Just then the front doorbell rang. Relieved, Saul 
hurried to answer. Too early for the post. 

Brian Sanderson was a chunky^ balding man with 
a tightly trimmed dark brown moustache. Area 
manager of a meat prooesamg firm. PieSp sausages, 
faggots. He had on an expensive grey suit and a flat 
tweed cap with a long, aggressive brim. 

“ Right,Sanderson said without preamble, “you 
were out in that so-called garden of yours at three 
A.M.j whistling your head off, making our dog go 
wild* What was the big idea?" 

An incensed Diane shoved Saul aside. “Is there a 
law against being in our oivn garden? Your raving 
hound woke me up. No wonder^ when it^s shut out in 
any sort of weather. Next things it'll be turning 
vicious. Supposedly! You'll be having it killed so you 
can buy another to maltreat.^ 

“Don't you come that line with me, Missus. Tin 
warning you not to taxmt our dog*” 

“Oht shall we whisper and wear cotton wool on 
our feet? If that animal disturbs our sleep, we'll 
dance around our garden playing trumpets if we feel 
like it.” 

Sanderson looked at Sauh not her. “I'm warning 
you. Watch out.” 

Saul felt surprise. Obviously Sanderson failed to 
realize that he was in the presence of the king of his 
species; of the only man alive who incarnated 
humanity, who could whistle the weasels, 

Saul exerted himself mentally, trying to awe their 
neighbour, to impose himself upon the man by power 
of will or grace. As Hitler, as Jesus had done. He 
made his eyeballs bulge. He began whistling the 
same tune which had led the army away the night 
before. 

He imagined Sanderson suddenly overcome with 
an ecsta^ of amazed communion with the archper¬ 
son fleetingly revealed to him. Sanderson kicking up 
hia feet and dancing a jig, capering over the road on 
to the green. Alternafivelyt Sanderson shrinking 
back trembling, drool on his lips. 

Brian Sanderson merely stood his ground. 

“The damned offensive impertinence of you two 


nutters! So-called teacher, covered in hair like a 
caveman. You're trash, that's what you are. A visual 
insult — like your garden. Your Missus daring to 
criticize how we look after our dog- spreading 
slander to the few people she does know in the 
village. Oh I've heard —! 

Saul gaped as the man ranted. 

“What's more* I*ve heard how your nipper had all 
his toy piggies taken by Mummy in case he grows up 
fancying a bite of bacon. Shaking your fist at anyone 
on a horse; you really know how to be popular. All the 
other lunacies. Pair of loonies^ that's what you are. 
If you ever had a mongrel;^ which God forbid, I bet 
you'd feed it on boiled cabbage. I'll tell you what real 
cruelty is. It's in raising kids on a diet of roots and 
leaves. Toss a pound of raw veg in the blender, and 
scream, ^Dinner time!' Give them brain damage, like 
their parents. From malnutrition! You should be 
reported. Those kids should be taken into proper 
care. My brother-in-law's a magistrate. Any more 
bother from the both of you, and I^U take steps.” 

Sanderson did take steps: back towards his own 
large renovated thatched cottage, where a Toyota 
estate car poked from the garage. 

*^Bother, did you say?" Diane cried after him 
furiously. “We hardly see you — and certainly don't 
wish to." 

Their neighbour paused. “1 saw him all right, last 
night. Bloody three AM. Out there yodeling at the 
moon^ or whatever ecologists do. Drove the dog 
bananas." Sanderson entered his Toyota and drove 
off. 

'^ArckkuTnan, you?" a thin^ inner voice taunted 
Saul. riothifig of Ike sort ." 

With numb horror Saul understood that he had 
simply met, and met by chance ^— though with all the 
compeUing strangeness of a mystical experience — 
an actual archbeiag, the weasel king. An archbeing 
had revealed iteelf to Saul, knovring — in whatever 
way a weasel knew things — that Saul recognized its 
true nature. Would honour it. Or else would be tom 
to pieces. 

He'd been illuminated and forsaken; to make of 
hia experience what he cared. Or could. 

The knowledge waa totally alienating. There was 
no way to share it — by adopting a weasel as his 
family or tribal totem. Nowadays there were so 
many harvesters and crop sprays and hard roada 
and battery chicken houses and pig units. In another 
forty years there might be no animals visible in the 
countiyeide. In the prehistoric past, it wouldn't have 
been so. 

What had happened, was for him alone, and the 
knowledge would cripple his heart and life forever — 
as though he were a rabbit maimed by a gin-trap, a 
fox by a wire snare, which it could only escape by 
gnawing through its own Umb, amputating part of 
itself as a sacrifice. 

Diane had slammed the door upon their already 
departed visitor. Saul slunk through to the kitchen, 
where Tim — ears agog — pretended to be hungrily 
spooning up mueeli from hie china bowl which Diane 
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had decorated with painted bluebella, NaturaJJy he 
had heard the whole exchange at the front door The 
boy darted diplomatically blank glances from the 
empty run to his father, and back. 

Glancing down into bowl, Saul found 

himself seeing not toasted wheat, rolled oats^ bran, 
hazelnuts, sunflower seeds, and dried apple — but 
chewed bones and broken teeth, and flakes of dried 
flesh, swimming in blood. He felt a terrible, unap¬ 
peasable hunger. If somehow he could satisfy that 
hunger, he feared that he would TOmit. 

The comprehensive school where Saul taught 
geography was set in the sprawling village of 
Kingj&bury. nine miles along the main road which 
passed their house. After Saul drove out of Wood- 
bum, though, he cut on to the by-road towards 
Upton* 

Di had had precious Httle to say to him before he 
rushed ofT; while for hie part he had done little more 
than indicate to her the many tiny vague footprints 
on window ledge and tiles and sink unit — at which 
she had snorted contemptuously. Saul could have 
made that mess himself by etippUng with muddy 
fingers p scratching with his fingernails. 

Why waan't he driving directly to the school? 
That because he had decided to kill himself. Or 
rather, he was luxuriating in the idea as a form of 
emotional balmp consoling himself by toying with the 
notion of suicide. He would reject the sardonic, 
gnawing gift of the weasel king. He would toss in the 
weasels face the gift of life, and of knowledgOn 
Besides, he would erase the mess at home by 
vanishing from the scene. 

Exactly how would he kill himself? By hanging 
himself from a tree bough with the tow rope? 
Perhaps; but slow strangulation did not appeal. By 
crashing the car? The by-road had too many bends 
to pick up any adequate speed; the main road would 
have been far more suitable. He would simply end up 
in a ditch, saddled with a Large garage bill for 
recovery and repairs. Or by routing the exhaust 
gases into the car through a hose-pipe? He'd ne¬ 
glected to bring one. 

“Self-pity, self-indulgence, selfishness!" he 
growled at himself; and this was true. The night 
before, for a few minutes he had been an extended 
self, an exalted self; then he had deflated hke a 
balloon. 

He had been driving automatically, unaware. 
Abruptly he realized that he had reached the bend 
near where they had rescued the rabbit. He braked, 
nosed the Renault part way on to the verge, and 
stepped out. 

Could the archweaseTs short legs have carried it 
as far as this in the past five or so hours, if it ran flat 
out? Unlikely 

The hedge, recently trimmed by machine, waa a 
leafless line of sphntered sticks like broken chicken 
bones. Fields were empty, foggy, with an isolated 
skeleton oak tree and a few skeleton ehns nearby The 
air was grey* A crow flapped by No other hint of life. 


Saul climbed a gate and walked out across the 
field, tacky soil engulfing his shoes, gluing itself to 
the soles in fat balls. It was a huge field — several 
ancient fields combined in one for more efficient 
harvesting — and he walked a long way rill fog 
erased the view in all directions. He felt that he was 
erasing himeelf too, murdering the last vestiges of 
that preposterous arch-self which he had conceived 
the night before. 

In the fog ahead, a figure tottered. A farm 
worker? Someone out to take a pot-shot at pheas¬ 
ants? A gun-shot in the wrong direction might solve 
aU Saul's problems honourably and meaningleasly. 

The figure capered as though treading on coals, 
not soggy clods; maybe it was trying to keep its shoes 
clean. It looked weirdly ragged, hairy, and at first the 
head seemed bound around with a mass of wooUen 
scarves. A tramp — who had slept in eome derelict 
barn overnight? 

Noticing Saul^ the figure jolted in his direction 
and suddenly was clearer* A coat of ruseet fur, with 
a long band of white fur from the throat aj] down the 
underbelly Jutting whiskered snout, beady black 
eyes, crumpled crinkly ears. Forepawa flailing the 
air, not human hands. 

The weasel king! — but not the slim little 
arch weasel of the previous night. No, this creature 
was nearly as tall as Saul and as bulky as a man. He 
froze in fear as the shape lumbered towards hiniK 

But then he saw the beast differently. 

It did wear a coat: of stitched brown fur and white 
fur. The head was a mask: a fur-covered framework 
with ears of leather, whiskers of horse hairs, eyes of 
dark glass. The forepawe were gloves, gauntlets; the 
hindpaws were tight boots. The tail, a fox^s brush. 
This was a man drecaed like a medieval mummer “ 
or something more ancient. 

“What on earth are you?” cried Saul. 

The mummer dropped to aU fours and ran 
clumsily around Saul in a circle, spit-hieaing, then 
rose and raked the air and spoke: in a thick accent, 
part guttural, part twangy. Saul couldn't under¬ 
stand a single word. What language was it? Anglo- 
Saxon? Celtic? Norae? 

"I donT understand.^ 

A weasel-glove reached and flipped Saul's tie out^ 
then jerked, tightening the knot throttUngly. The 
other glove pawed at his jacket. Saul tried to step 
back but the glove had seized his lapel and wouldn^t 
let go. Both gloves gripped him now, forcing his 
jacket back over hia shoulders, imprisoning his arms 
as he choked. The weasel king's arms had a wiry 
strength. 

The mummer spun Saul around. Partly to escape 
and partly because he couldn^t prevent it, Saul let 
his jacket be stripped from him. Hastily he tore the 
tie loose from hie neck, to breathe. The mummer 
grunted approvingly and peeled off first one animal 
gauntlet then the other. These were thrust at Saul 
so commandingly that he accepted charge of thamp 
The mummer^e bare hands were gnarled, almost 
tattooed with ingrained dixt^ A finger poked at 
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Saul^a white hooked suggestively at the waist 
band of hia trouaera. Backing off a pace, the 
mummer unhooked and abed his coat of skins from 
off a dirt-caked torso.. . . 

Saul stood unsteadily, his feet pinched by the 
tight beaat-boota. The gauntlets compressed his 
hands into claws. The coat of many furs rasped areas 
of bare flesh. He peered through the dark glass eyes 
of the head-mask — faintly misted by his own 
exhaled breath — at a parody double of himselT For 
the strange dirly man was now fitted out in SauFs 
own shirt and trousers Jacket and shoea. The tie was 
knotted around the man's waist as a belt; the 
shoelaces were left undone. The idea had been to 
exchange costumes. Roles. And Saul had had little 
say in the matter. 

But the features of the ex-mummer bore no 
resemblance. Thin^ beak-nosed, ratlike, days un- 
shavenn Dark eyes gleamed at Saul. The man 
grinned Impishly showing foul black stumpy teeth. 
He patted hie new garments, raised a hand in rude 
saluta, then sang aloud with a kind of cra^y joy — 
and ran off across the soil into the fog, shoes 
slapping. 

Should Saul remove the giant weasel-head and 
carry it under his arm like some deep-sea diver? Or 
like a knight carrying hb viaored helmet? 'IMme 
enough to take it off when he got back to the 
Renault, he decided. 

So he set off in that direction on numbed, 
constricted feet, wondering whether he had juat 
been assaulted and had his clothes stolen by a tramp 
in exchange for that tramp's own cra^y costume. 
Maybe the tramp had somehow mesmerised him, or 
Saul had done so to himself, and in actual fact he was 
walking across this field dressed in a filthy old fiir 
coat found in a dustbin, with a bag over his head, two 
plastic insets for eyes. 

Exertion fogged the eye-pieces further. It took 
Saul a minute or two to wonder at how many more 
oaks seemed to be looming in the dense mbt. When 
he did wonder he felt scared to take the head-mask 
off, as if to do so would be to lock thoee intruding 
trees in place. 

When he came to the road, the road was a muddy 
track hemmed on the far side by dense woodland. He 
fled along the track, stumbling and sliding, flapping 
his forepaw-gauntlets for balance, hoping some¬ 
where to find tarmacadam and a Renault. 

Presently the forest withdrew behind thick mist 
and there seemed to be rough pasture to his left. 
Ahead loomed a cottage: a hovel of stone and timber 
almost buried under a bonnet of black, rotting straw. 
Then another. A raggy scrap of a child saw him and 
ran screaming. A dog began to yelp. A fat woman in 
a hooded gown made a sign and shouted incompre¬ 
hensibly. He spied a pond with geeae afloat. As mist 
thinned fitfully other vague hovels swam into view, 
around a green. A reedy whistle blew penetratingly; 
voices called out. 

Several men in homespun tunics trotted up. They 


wore little jingling belk on wire around their ankles, 
and clutched wooden staves; these, they clashed 
together in the air rhythmically. Women arrived, 
some barefoot, their braided hair held tight in linen 
cauls — and a motley of children too. The boldest kid 
darted at Saul^ to touch and flee. Wood thwacked on 
wood, beating out a greeting, yet the adults ap^ 
peared to regard Saules presence — the Weasel 
King's presence there — with a shade of puzzlement. 
He oughtn't to be here yet; or perhaps not of his own 
accord. 

Before long a good many other smock-clad men 
armed with staves arrived, out of breath, ankle-bells 
tinkling. A large circle formed, each man clashing 
wood with his neighbour on one side then the next, 
advancing one pace, retreating one pace. 

Should Saul remove his head-maak and reveal 
himself as s stranger? That might infuriate the 
viUagere. What would the outcome of this ritual be? 
Did they mean to beat him to death with the staves? 
Surely not. The costume he was wearing must be 
valuable to them; they wouldn^t risk wrecking it. Yet 
why had the mummer forced, or fooled, Saul into ex¬ 
changing garments? Ordinarily the villagers would 
have hunted the weasel King through the woods and 
fields before herding him into the village — to do 
what, eventually? 

Perhaps the mummer had simply been possessed 
with greed for Saul's fine clothes and shoes. 

Saul thought of com dollies and of Morris 
Dancers, but eomehow the present situation seemed 
quite different, and its nature eluded him. He knew 
of peasants in the distant olden days wearing 
antlers, imitating stags; and he'd heard of the Fisher 
King, which he thought must be a heron. But a 
weasel king? 

Maybe he was meant to be a bear. He bowed his 
head to inspect his costume more closely — and it 
was just as he had thought at first: a multitude of 
white strips and ruaaet strips cut from hundreds of 
skins and sewed so as to resemble a giant weasel. He 
felt hoodwinked, threatened, degraded — yet oddly 
exhilarated too, for he hadn't after all lost touch 
with the archbeing he had met. 

When he raised his head he recognized the 
chunl^r, balding, moustached man who stood oppo¬ 
site, scowling and weighing his stave . 

“Sanderson ... V 

But how . . . ? And Diane was one of the women 
who waited outeide the circle, anticipatively. He saw 
his wife clearly but he didn’t call her name too. It 
came to him then that he hadn't merely been shifted 
into a countryside of the past — though that would 
have been disconcerting enough on its own. No, he 
had been shimted into a different species of past 
reality, one where a weasel king dominated this 
assembly and could eummon human beings at its 
whim; one dreamed by weasels, rather than remem¬ 
bered by men. 

As though this realization was a signal, a trigger, 
his coat writhed. No longer was he wearing a 
garment of many furSn The costume had changed. He 
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waB covered in live weaaeis^ clinging aU over himy hot 
bodies dawing for purchase, nipping hie akin with 
fieroa strong jaws. They crawled, they climbed^ they 
hung. All the weaaels of which the coat was made 
had come back to life. 

He screamed. He danced. This was the part of the 
rite which the mummer had been keen to avoid! The 
reincarnation of all the slaughtered weasels. That, 
and also — 

Clashing their staves one final time, the men 
rushed in and started beating him. To save him — or 
break every bone in hia body? 

He fell amid a squirming, biting furry mass^ 
Blows rained dowUn The villagers were obtaining 
materials for next year's weasel coat: that was his 
last thought as he lost conaciousness. 

He woke tom and battered, in mud. As bis eyes 
blinked open he saw clods of ploughed earth stretch¬ 
ing away at nose level. His body was half paralysed 
with bruises and with cold. When he turned his head 
painfollyp a five-bar gate loomed high , set in a hedge 
of splintered chicken bones^ A few feet beyond that, 
the back bumper of the Henault! 

Cold knives cut at flesh and muscles as he 
struggled to stand; he was only dressed in muddy 
string vest and underpants which the mummer had 
let him keep. Somehow he scaled the gate^ knowing 
that — thank God — he'd left the keys in the 
ignition. Soon he was inside the car, hugging his 
flhivering aelf. He switched engine and heater on. As 
the air warmed^ his brain urgammed. 

He could hardly continue onward to school In this 
state. If he returned to Woodbum, though, would Di 
ever believe him? Maybe he had been trying to 
expiate his supposed crime — of rabbit murder “ by 
lunatic self-flagellation: by tossing away his shoes 
and outer clothes and rolling in mud and on stones, 
then diving through a hawthorn hedge a few times, 
on the principle that enough self-punishment in¬ 
flicted ^amatically enough should surely merit 
forgiveness for the uncommitted slaughter... of one 
bloody stupid mangy rabbit. 

“Maybe,” he mumbled aloud, “I did do this to 
myself. But the Weasel King made me! To show me 
his importance, his charisma." 

Entering Woodbum ^ he hunched in the driving 
seat to hide his undress. Once parked outside their 
cottage he peered carefully to check that the coaet 
was clear before sprinting round to the back door. 
And in. 

‘'Daddy's got hia clothes off!" piped Josh. Hurry¬ 
ing into the kitchen, Diane gather^ the boy to her. 

Saul held his hands out in appeal. 'T had an 
accident.” 

"You smashed up the car!" 

"No,” 

She eyed him warily, hugging Josh. “What sort of 
accident?" 

"I was mugged. A tramp waved me down on the 
way to school. He looked distressed. But he jumped 


on me, and knocked me out. When 1 came round, in 
a field . .. *" He indicated his wounds and bruises. 

“And this happened on the main road?” 

"Yes,” he hed. "There was no other trafTic at the 
time.^ 

"You must phone the police.” 

“IM rather not." 

"If it^B the truth* you'll phone the police! Or 1 
shall.” 

"^We don‘t like the police^ do we? Why cause 
trouble for some poor wretch? It's only a few 
clothes.” 

suppose it was only a rabbit, too! Whereas your 
watch?” 

He remembered that the mummer had taken his 
watch as a fancy bracelet. 

"Lett's talk first, I must put some clothes on. Tm 
cold." 

"You^e lying. It was Sanderson who stopped you, 
wasn't it? And humiliated you! How can we live here 
when we've been made fools of? That's his idea. But 
he's committed assault— and theft!" 

Praying that Diane wouldn't touch the phone, 
Saul fled upstairs to change his underweej; to 
shower and dress. He was shocked to discover the 
time: nearly eleven. 

When he came down again clad in jeans, sweater, 
and trainers, Diane had made hot chocolate drinks 
for herself and for Josh but not for him. 

“Phone the police!” she ordered. 
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*'Look^ it wasn't Sanderson,” Saul still ached all 
over. “I'U phone the school though.'^ 

'"Coward. Fool. You^ll let SanderaorL get away with 
. .. rubbishing 

Josh took his dai^-palnted mug, and himself, 
away from this argument. Moments later the boy 
wae ehiilling^ “That man has Daddy^s coat on!” Hot 
chocolate spilled from the mug in one hand while 
Josh pointed through the front window with the 
other Diane was beside the boy in seconds; Sault less 
speedily. 

A thin, ratty, unshaven man was hiking across 
the greoHj carrying a roped plastic bag of posses¬ 
sions. He wore a white ahirt and familiar jacket and 
trousers, the waist tied round. The man stepped on 
to the road, to proceed along it. 

^'Stay here!” Diane ordered Josh. She wrenched 
open the front door and dashed out with a “Hey?^' 
Said trotted after hen 

‘'You stole those clothes from my husbandl” 

The man^B teeth were badly decayed. His jacket 
pockets bulged. "Stole, is it? Wliy, hullo squire,” he 
greeted Saul. ""Were you trying to play a trick? He 
gave W to me as a free gift^ lady. Like Jesus Christ 
himself. Don't you go saying I stolen 1 threw me old 
things away" 

this true?" Diane turned on Saul. "You gave 
him; your clothes?" 

Just then the side pocket of that jacket^ which had 
been SauTs a while before, squirmed. Out poked a 
small russet ftirry head. Glossy-eyed, be whiskered, 
crumple-eared, with a white muzzle. Up stretched a 
white neck like a miniature giraffe’s, as the animal 
sniffed the air, 

*A weasel!" Diane gasped. 

Blanketing his own — almost electric — shocks 
Saul experienced a deep, miraculous feeling of relief. 

*^Oh yes, lady Why, on the road they call me the 
Weasel King. I always catches and tames a weaaek 
So he^ll keep the rats off me when 1 sleep out; and 
other things. Once^ 1 even had two weasels^ but 
that^s risky. Weaseb don*t much care for their own 
kind, not generally. Boy an* girl only gets together 
one day a year to mate. Generally.” 

Shding from the pocket the weasel climbed Uthely 
up to the feUow’e shoulder^ where it reared to survey 
the neighbourhood. 

"Weasel?” Diane repeated helplessly. 

*T knew one chap keep a ferret in his trousers. 
Flush out his supper for ^im, it would* My boy goes 
one better — brings me a fine rabbit back with 'im. 
Then FU skin it, an' feed him the hver and stufT, an' 
cook the coney over a fire on a sticky 1 will, A’m 
known for it, on the road; and no one's ever called 
me thief.” 

Saul hoped to take him by the arm, but the weasel 
jerked out like a snake, spit-hissmg. 

"You don't touch me nice new clothes! MinOj now. 
Me little Mend wouldn't like that. Oh no indeedy" 

^Weasel King/' said Saul, “wiU you help me? Will 
you come into the house mid talk to me? Please.” 
"Saul!" 


“Hush, Diane, Will you, Mr King?’" 

“Mister, is it?" The man grinned, foul-toothed. "1 
could take a cup of something hot and a bite to eat. 
You>e like Christ Jesus himself, I won't filthy your 
fine chairs and carpets^ lady Not today” 

Wouldn't he? His hands were dark with dirt. 

Was this person genuine? Or was he weaseldom 
itself in a human disguise? After all that had 
occurred surely it was an impossible coincidence that 
a human weasel king of the byways should happen 
along. Saul didn't exactly feel afraid to invite the 
tramp inside; the feUow seemed benevolently dis¬ 
posed. He did wish he could recall the actual events 
of their encounter earlier that same morning. What 
if the events which Saul remembered had been the 
real events? 

Joshes face was pressed to the window. 

*^That'll be yer little boy eh? Needn't fear me fim 
friend, Won^t nip yer lad so long as yon don't annoy 
'im. Won't nip no one but an enemy; or a juicy 
rabbit." 

If this was a man, why then, he must be some sort 
of latterday enchanter, a down-at-heel, outcast witch 
with a familiar, A week ago the "magician" had sent 
hb weasel accomphce to catch him a meal . * . and 
he'd had that meal stolen by the intervention of the 
Cobbetts, 

Once they were all inside — Diane leaving the 
door wide open despite the chill in the air — the 
weasel rushed from shoulder to floor. As though fiilly 
familiar with the lay^-out and wall aware there were 
no cats or dogs, it scuttled to disappear upstairs. 
Josh squealed with a mix of excitement and dlsap- 
poiatment. 

Soon the tramp was drinking hot chocolate and 
scoffing cheese^ boiled free-range eggs, and bread 
provided by Saul. 

*^Wouidn't happen to havie a scrap of flesh for me 
friend, eh? Don't matter if it's cooked flesh." "King' 
scrutinised Saul and Diane. "No, s'pose not. You 
wouldn't." 

"And how do you know that we wouldn't have?” 
Diane demanded. 

“Cos me little pal never went for the kitchen. He 
can smeU meat a mile off. Whiff o* blood." 

Mention of blood reminded Diane, who shifted 
closer to the phone. "^My husband says that you 
attacked him violently. Why else would he give you 
all his clothes?" 

"Look at these, lady, all neat and clean. Do these 
come off a fellow as waa beaten up?" 

“The tie isn't too neat," There was sarcasm in her 
voice. 

“Never could abide a tie. Better as a belt." 

"That watch does look nice on your wiiet, Mr 
King,” 

“le the glass smashed? Are the hands bent? Is the 
strap broke?" 

“T lied about him attacking me," admitted Saul. 

"'Then who did attack him, Mr King? My hus- 
huniih covnrrd in cuUnrul bniisua. Hundrodef Haw 
did he get them? Did he inflict Ihom on himself? Or 
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was it done by a balding person who drives at 
Toyota?’^ 

*King" leered at Diane. didn't say where he give 
me his clothes. Sometimes 1 meets people in funny 
places which aren't qxiite neither here nor there. 
In-between places; that's me own business.The 
tramp^s voice hardened. I don't belong in your 
type 0* world, of houses an' cars an^ employment^ 
lady. Tm outside, an^ most folks don^t care much for 
that! Needs to know how to duck out^ I do. Dodge 
round the back o' the world a bit.” 

The weasel had reappeared. It chattered squeak- 
ily as if delivering a report, then ascended its master 
and snuggled into his pocket. 

*Tt was you we stole the rabbit from, wasn't it?” 
Saul asked quietly. was you who sent all the 
weasels. I Ihink you're the archhuman, aren't you? 
Otherwiee you'd never have mentioned Jesus. He 
was one too.” 

Bewildered, Diane hoisted Josh to her hip and 
retreated to the kitchen. “You come here a minuter^ 
she caUed to Saul. 

He obeyed. She nodded him urgently away from 
where the tramp could watch, could hear her 
whispering. 

""What do 3 rou mean, we stole the rabbit from him? 
And what was that name you called him: archhu¬ 
man? What's going on?^^ 

“Will you leave it till la tort Di!” He attempted to 
return, but setting Josh down smartly she blocked 
him. Briefly they waltoed like two cara at a fun fair 
before he thrust free. 

“He's gone, Di!^ 

Saul ran to the door. Outside, the road was 
deserted; likewise the green. Nobody could have 
vanished from sight so quicklyt even at a sprint. 

“He must be upstairs, Saul! Filling his pockets! 
Go and see.” 

Saul leapt upstairs, and checked bathroom, bed¬ 
rooms, wardrobes. He even threw himself down to 
squint under the beds. On his return he skidded on 
the stair carpet, almost taking an ankle-wrenching | 
tumble. 

“He isn^t in the house.” Saul checked the un¬ 
locked car outside. Empty. He darted to the side path 
which led round the rear, colliding with the dustbin 
in his haste. Here was the only place where King 
could have hidden — lurking until they ran to the 
front door, before escaping by way of the back 
garden. King wouldn^t be finding the bottom fence 
easy to scale. As Saul pursued, shouting, “Come 
back, Mr King!*^ the Doberman hurled itself at the 
Sandersons' side of the other fence, barking furi¬ 
ously, shaking the panels. Saul couldn't see King 
anywhere. 

He trampled carelessly through cabbages and 
sprouts, past the netted fruitery, then stumbled over 
compost and bonfire remains. Gripping the far 
fence, he hauled himself up. It had dawned on h im 
that the Doberman only began to bark after he 
arrived on the scene^ 

Straining, he spied on to lawn islanded with 


ornamental conifers. A middle-aged woman, whose 
name they had never troubled to discover, glared at 
him indignantly from her kitchen window, a plate 
suspended in her hand. Supposing that a tramp had 
just leapt into her garden, she wouldn't stiQ have 
been washing dishes; that was for sure. Saul was 
also sure that King hadn't come nearly as far as this. 
Grimacing at Mrs Somebody, he let himeelf slide 
back on to weeds. 

Diane had followed part of the way. He rejoined 
her. 

“King didn't scram down the road. He isn't under 
our beds or crouching in the car. He certainly didn't 
escape over any fence of ours." 

“Where is he, then?” she whispered. 

“Dodged round the back, and ducked out. Almost 
told US as much, didn^t he?” He reached to touch her 
hand. “Let's go inside, Di I have a tale to tell you, ” 
He hesitated till her hand clasped Ms. “A tale of 
weasels and a mummer — and a king of men with 
rotten teeth.” 

They held hands as they returned indoors, into 
the kitchen. 

“Di.” He held hen 

“Saul.” 

“You^il have to believe me.” 

“I think I will.” 

“rd better begin with what really happened last 
night —" 

“Wait. We left the front door open." Gently, she 
disengaged. 

Moments later^ she cried out; Saul came swiftly. 

Josh was holding to brown-stained lips what 
appeared to be a half-consumed aubergine ... except 
that the inaide of the egg-plant was as black as the 
skin itself, save for a few white lumps. 

“What is ityou^re sating, Josh? Where did you get 
it?” 

“Man dropped it on the chair. It tastes lovely.” 
“But it's—” 

“A black pudding,” said Saul. “It^s a bhod 
sausage^ He's eating cooked pigs' blood and fat . . . 
Give that to me!” 

The boy took another large bite and bolted it 
down. “Me like it!” Evading Saul, Josh ran to the 
open front door, and paused defiantly. 

“Mum," the boy pleaded, “why can't we have a pet 
weasel? Can you catch a bal^ one — and tame it? We 
could feed it on stoff like thiSn He must have done, 
for when it couldn't hunt enough.” Josh crammed 
more black pudding into his mouth. 

"But you and Tim promised me,” Diane begged 
her son. “Tim swore he would never eat any meat at 
school — only salads and vegetables.” 

Cunningly Josh said, “DU promise if we can have 
a weasel.'' He seemed a different child — a change¬ 
ling — as though the cooked blood had entered not 
only his belly but his heart. 

“Noj” snapped SaxU. 

The boy put two taboo words together, “Bloody 
bastard,” he said. 

Diane began to scream. Q 
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ALL FLESH IS CLAY 


by John Ordover 


Again there is a knock on my workshop door^ a 
dry white sound that scrapes along the wood. The 
empty figure stands there as always, grinning as 
always. It moves slowly in; its thinning tendons pull 
at its yellowed bonea. 

I have a reputation among the dead. My name Is 
whispered in the graveyards and given to the dying 
aa a sign of hope. I gesture, and moved by love or 
hate or desperation the skeleton seats itself in my 
special chair. 

I have no sympathy for them; if I were freed of life 
I would never return. To me there could be no reason 
strong enough; no lover, no child, no need for 
vengeance powerful enough to pull me back- 

I examine the body carefully measure the sleeve 
and inseam, use tiny instruments to check the shape 
and pattern of the cheekbones and chin, A woman, I 
see by the pelvis, Caucasian by the arms, Irish by the 
eye sockets. 1 speak to ben 

can do it,” I say, *^can you pay the fee?” Her jaw 
opens and her hand comes up. From behind silver- 
filled teeth she takes a photograph and a money card 
authorized to the estate of Joan McRirrel. She'd 
prepared well. Few anticipate the need, 

I slide the chair down flat and begin. The 
remnants of her tendons are useless and I cut them 
away, paralyzing her. Then I turn to the head. 

The textbooks I studied to be licensed for my oraft 
require a layered approach; start with the organs, 
they say, lash the plastic repUcas in place within the 
ribs; put in the simulated blood tubing, then set the 
contracting fiber muscles; connect the metaJ ten- 
doiis and give motion to the body; then progress to 
the dermal coverings and finally the head. They 
condemn any other practice as grotesque and un¬ 
likely to be successful. 

I disagree. 

I bring out a bowl of dull red putty and roll it into 
long thin snakes. I place them on her skull and circle 
her empty sockets with them, then flatten them out^ 
spread them, knead them flat. There are still no 
eyes, and her cheekbones are white and rough. Her 
teeth still grin at me, 

I lay the muscles and tendons into the red mask 
on her blank face, then cover them with a second 
Layett then a third, the cosmetic layer that looks like 
human skin. From a box an my desk I take round 
white balls, styrofoam, with black buttons glued on. 
Sculpting carefully 1 match them to the sockets, 
then lay them to one side. 

1 build the eyelids out of cardboard backed with 
clay, then anchor them above the empty sockets. I 
place two saline-soaked pads maide the skull, then 


reach for the puppet eyes. The first stage is complete 
and I wait for the soul to merge. 

There are many reaaone, apparently, to leave your 
coffm and go walking through the night. Moot are 
better done without flesh; flesh that can hurt; flesh 
that can die again. Often the reason becomes 
unimportant when the pain of living retume+ 

That b why I start with the eyes. The books teUyou 
to finish the limbs and torso first, to work your way 
backward through the anatomy text. Many of those 
operations are successful, but the patients, reminded 
now of life^ remain dead of their o wn choosing. 

The full process is lucrative, and the estate pays 
win or lose. Many of my colleagues consider the fee 
and follow the book precisely wasting time. 

Her eyas come to life, blinking and staring, salt 
tears from the pads running down and back into her 
empty brain-case. The styrofoam softens and the 
black eye-buttons turn light blue. I check the 
photograph and find blue eyes. 

I will continue^ 

The face is the simplest part, and the part that 
gets the most praise, I am not a visual artist, but any 
craftsman can follow a design. I do it quickly, 
matching her to the picture she brought. Soon her 
face b etaring at me from below a bare bone headcap. 

The tone of the flesh, the general appearance — 
that requires no true talent or genius. But wiQ the 
skin feel hke skin, the muscles feel hke muscles,, not 
from the outside, but from the inside, to the wearer? 

I run my Angers along soft but muscular arms 
that hours ago were nothing but bone. The handa 
require much precision, and 1 work on them closely 
under bright lights. Her eyes follow me as 1 work, 
sometimes closing in fear^ sometimes spreading wide 
as I trip over a too-eoon-functioning nerve; they have 
dampened further, the no4onger-button pupils con¬ 
tract and dilate in the light. 

Her hands are shaped and finbhed, and her arms 
and legs and feet» but her ribs are still bone and lie 
empty, her pelvb fleshless and stark white. I stop for 
lunch before I move on. 

i watch her face as I eat. Without lungs the 
nawly-mado mouth cannot speak, but somehow with 
nothing in her skull she can still think, still have 
emotions that come in waves of silent laughter or 
lips set in grim, determined Imea. The constant use 
b changing the face quickly, the clay fading in to true 
skin, the eyes already filling with their own tears. 

As always^ I wonder what reason she has that is 
worth the pain 1 inflict. 1 have hoard many explana¬ 
tions, some trivial or misconceived; many tragic; one 
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mmij shot dead by a woman he could not make love 
him, thought thia act of sufTering would win his 
murdereBs^s heart; one rich young woman strangled 
by a huaband who she did not know would kill her 
daughter next; when I told her she had no child left 
behmd she alumped back to clay before my eyes. 
People return to wivea and lovers; to hate and pain; 
to uncompleted follies: swept away by what they 
think they feeL 

After kmch I place the m^or organa. They are 
pre-packaged yet complex, both boring and difficult. 1 
tear the cellophane wrapping from her lungs and tie 
them carefiiUy inside her ribs. With air from a tube I 
inflate them, and check them for leaks or punctures. 
They work weU, and I attach the trachea to the back 
of her throat. The sound of the air rushing through 
her mouth is a scream muftled hy clay waUe. 

I put a respirator in her^ then watch the inflating 
lunge change color and become at least somewhat 
alive. I unblock her throat and speak to her. 

**Hello,” I say pleasantly. *^Thing3 are going well/’ 
She tries to spieak, then tries again. I think 1 
understand her. '"Yea^ quite weU^” I say then turn 
back to my work while she breathes deeply and tries 
to talk. Despite the distraction 1 secure the heart and 
stomach and hver, then discover the gallbladder m 
too wide and trim it back. 

Her lungs are working better now. She is crying 
with the pain, yeUing it out, the sound sinking into 
my padded walls. Her volume lifts and falls, going up 
whenever I touch herp softening when 1 step away 

Her pain comes from her own choice. I can see in 
her eyes that she knows this, that she does not 
regret the ordeal. How foolish. 

I fuiish inside her, her heart beating slowly, 
intestines and uterus m place. The law requires that 
my creations be sterile^ but I refiiee to be less than 
thorough and connect her ovaries. She must be 
complete. 

Her arms and legs have motion now, and I cuff 
them down to keep myself and her new body safe. 
There is still no sl^ between her neck and thighs, 
and there are many nerves to place. An unrestrained 
reflex could destroy her. 

Her screams increase in number as I lay the skin 
in and the new connections start to grow If I placed 
her brain now, it would be far worse. This way the 
impulses are implied, not sensed ^ and some of the 
pain is lost. At least that^s what the souls tell us. 

The first and second layers done, 1 start on her 
breasts. She is clothed in the photo she gave me, but 
1 can guess at the shape her body had and I improve 
it slightly, I make the men juet a trifle longer^ too* No 
one complains, 

I build her vulva and vagina carefully, using the 
standard pattern for her genetic type^ 1 plant the 
area with scattered hair^ slight^ darker than the 
bright red 1 wiU us# on her head. I feel inside her for 
a moment, getting the texture perfect and the smaU 
glands placed correctly I stroke her gently until I 
feel her contract once on my flngerSp then I withdraw 
them and step back. 


She looks perfect, and when I run my hands along 
her she feels perfect, still more like clay than flesh 
but evolving quickly I walk around her and put my 
hands on her head- 

Her brain case is still empty. Gently I remove the 
package feom the cool^ dark place it b stored, then 
peel back its wet covering. The grey rubber mass b 
slippery and must be connected exactly right. 

The brain sealed in place, I secure her red hair 
and sit waiting, coffee in hand, for the true scream. 

It comes an hour later, an average time, and she 
shakes the house with her voice, shouting her pain 
outward like a baby. She does it twice, then pants 
heavily. I wedk over to her. 

I examine her again for texture, ask a few 
queetiona about how thb or that feels to her. She 
pants as she answers, her tone reflecting relief and 
memory of pain. I help her up and go to fetch clothes 
for her, all part of the service. 

When I get back she dresses and asks for coffee, 1 
use it to test her senses; taste, smell, heat, touch, and 
the numerous small reflexes of drinking and swal¬ 
lowing, She works perfectly, nature and determina¬ 
tion again making up for lack of preebien, smooth¬ 
ing over any errors in duplication- 

She does not now look or feel like clay, 

“Was it worth it?" 1 ask her. No one ever says no; 
they would look idiotic. 

She turns her eyes on me, surprised. “Of course,^ 
she Bays. 

"^Was being dead so bad?"^ I ask, watching her face 
carefully. 

She thinks about it while sipping at her coffee. ^Tt 
was a great opportunity,^ she begins, “you know, a 
chance to be forgiven and begin again. But you can't 
finish what you'd already startedn^ 

**And you have something to fxnbh?" I say, a 
patronbing tone in my voice. “A marriage, a love 
affair, a child you think needs you?'^ 

painting,” she answers flatly, *^lt's sitting on 
my easel, only half-finished. I tried to forget about 
it ^ . /' she sips again at her coffee, then looks 

helpless and shrugs, *^. . . so I came back.^ 

“A painting?*^ 1 ask. For some reason the thought 
upsets me. 

She shrugs again. “So sue me, 1 don't like to Btop 
m the middle of something." She stands up, **My will 
said to leave my studio alone. Can you call me a cab?” 

1 do so, and when she leaves I think about my next 
client, and my next. 1 work a lot, and there b ^ways 
the chance that something will happen, that between 
the lungB and liver my heart will fail, or 1 will fall, and 
there wiU be a canvas on my table that 1 will never 
finiah, never make whole. The image chasee me and 1 
Bhake; I think of the pain of merging and 1 shake 
again. For most of the night 1 balance the fears. 

In the morning I call my lawyer, then arrange for 
nude photos to be taken, from many angles, I will be 
ready, I tell myself, if I become a canvas for someone 
else. If I become the one strapped empty to a table, 
desperate for life, I am prepar^. 

1 love my work. Q 
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AN EXAMINATION PAPER 
by John Brunner 


MODNTBRDOMSTICK COLLEGE 
Departmjftnl of Puntt Ami Applied Thaomatargy 
SENIOR YEAR, FINAL EXAMINATION SESSION: 

PAPER #1 

Maximum marks: iOO. Time allowed: two hours 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES 
Answer all four questions in 1; any two ques¬ 

tions from ^it II; and either any two questions trom 
Part m or the questian in Pan I^^ WritB the number of 
the question In the left-hand margin before you begin. 

Approved reference works may be consultedi but 
second sight and crystal balls are not aUowed. 

hlB: Do not open your paper until the invigilator 
has demateiialised ihe b^ihsk inside. 

PARTI (4 X S MARES 20) 

Af At least one of the following does not appear in 
the list of Enochian Demons: Robei Ronohsm 
Flarfarello Furcas Michael Mitraton Murmur 

State which, and describe what help you would re¬ 
quire of it or them when compiling a dyspepsia curse 
disguised as a rock-and-roll, blues^ or counuy-and- 
westem record. 

B: Rfiturrdng late to dom^ you discover your room¬ 
mate in the clutch of one of &e Lesser Eiementals. 
yt>u have no lime to demand its Name. At your im¬ 
mediate disposal are: 

A CO^ fire-extinguisher; a iar of pepper^ a large 
white handkerchief a copy of The Lesser of Sol¬ 

omon) three yards of quarter-inc h hempen rope; a foil 
pack of frozen chicken giblets; a shaving mirror (or a 
powder compact with a mirmr in the lid); loose 
change whose total value ends with a 7; and a glass 
of dandeHon-and-burdock cordial 

Is it possible to save your roommate's (a) life, (b) 
soul? E^lain hoWt or why not, as appropriate. 

C: List six ingredients for a love-philtre in order of 
spiritual cost Justify your preferred means of adminis ¬ 
tration (e.g. food or drinks impregnating soap/ 
lipaticWtoilet paper, in aerosol form, etc.) Do not 
omit to state whether your subject is straight or gay 
or swings both ways. 

D: Falling behind with your studies in the autumn 
term, one foggy night you cede your shadow to 
Askyafos for a weak in exchange for comprehension 
of the set grimoiie. The knowledge ^us acquired en¬ 
ables you to foresee that an Indian summer will begin 
tontonoWf when you are due to leave on a field trip. 
How can you prevent your instructor from discover¬ 
ing this infringement of college rules? 

PAOTn(2xlOMABKS=^Sa) 

E: During college vacation you visit a friend whose 
parents live near a dairy-fkmi. The owner of the form 
is telling anyone who will listen that your friend's 
mother,« foul-temptfjwl wifoht la aourlng hia cows* 
milk. In not more than 200 words, describe either frie 
spells she has most likely employed, or how you 


would save the day by changing the milk into 
Gruyere cheese. 

li A taxi-driver short-changes you and diivas away 
before you catch on. In not more than 200 words, de¬ 
scribe how you would got even. Remember to state 
whether the engine of the cab is regular or diesel. 

G: Another student, invited to a party in your room, 
brings along two succubi/mcubi despite their being 
banned from college premises. The deputy assistant 
warlock is heard coming to investigate a breach of 
cuifow regulations. The person who brought the suc- 
cubi/incubi has drunk too much and passed ouL You 
have two minutes to conceal them or disguise them 
as persons entitled to be present. In not more than 
200 words, explain how you would achieve this. 

NB: you have had no forewarning and must make 
shifr wiA articles normally present in the room and 
the adiacent bathroom. Your sex will be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

H: In not more than 16 lines, contrive a spell sing¬ 
able to Green^heves, warranted to induce a plague 
of jfrogs, toads, and/or lizards in the visiting team's 
dressing-room prior to an impoil^t football game. 
Extra credit will be given for mtemal rhyming. 

PARTin (2x 30 MAW^ p* 60) 

l! When preparing a moic hand, is a 1947 recording 
of the Original Zenith Brass Band accompanying a fu¬ 
neral parade mote or less helpful than a bowl of 
shrimp gumbo followed by an oyster po'boy? Dis¬ 
cuss, with reference to the r6le of tenor saxophones 
and the proportion of gumbo fil^. 

Jt “Werewolves can very easily be created by start¬ 
ing with a German shepherd. My finest specimen 
was a boy called Hermann Schwanzer whom I met on 
a hillside in the TYroL"* (FkomMemojrs of a Modern 
Mage by Oskar Kruntsch.) Discuss, bearing in mind 
the possibiiity that Ifruntsch's "German" shepherd 
may have been Austrian. 

Ui 'This examination paper is becoming unbearably 
hot to the touch and you‘re afraid it may catch fire be¬ 
fore you finish reading the questions. If the foregoing 
statement is true, leave the hall and wait outside. The 
invigilatoT will want a word with you afterwards^ If it is 
not, devise a novel torment for Mountbroomstick Col¬ 
lege to inflict on students who try to cheat in an exam¬ 
ination. 

PARTIV (60 MARIE) 

L: Dame Jane TThichaway, widely respected for her 
pyretic gifts, holds that the absence of crocodiles 
points to cynical adventurism on the part of Lord 
Crowsnest. He, on the other hand, rehes on his notcri- 
ous ability to bake raspberry tarts as grounds for 
claiming that the periastron of Thu Ceti W echoes the 
inclInatiOTi of Whichaway Moat at 43"^ from the verti¬ 
cal Should or ahould not King BJom the Sulky cancel 
tomonow *s palace picnic? Q 
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DEMONS OF THE UPPER AIR 
by Fritz Leiber 

iUuBtrated by Keith Mlnnion 
I 

There is a whimpering outside the walk, 

A thing on the roof, 

Come from the ahadowe^ most like a shadow. 

But a shadow with teeth and hooking clows, 

A whispering shadow. 

The hearts that hug the fire within 
Beat faster, move closer, 

Cowering down in their pocket of safety, 

Opposing the threat from the alien reaches, 
Pretending they do not hear the voice 
Of the thing from the thin high air. 

It whispers of battles abo ve the low clouds, 

Of creatures nearer and creatures stranger 
Than those in the shielding house would wish; 

The penetrant treble it hummingly sings 
The challen^g song of those who ride 
Where the air thins out to emptiness; 

Then its voice goes low again to tell 
Of the terrible insecuriiy 
Of the whirling, plunging earth. 

Let the dwellers within shut their ears, 

Stuff cranny and crack, 

Bolt shutter and door and inner door —^ 

There still comes a murmuring down past the fire. 
Against the smoke and the pushing heat, 

Tainting even the roaring of the fire: 

A whispering outside the walls, 

A thing on the roof 


II 

Solyman sought to seal us up. 

Thinking we were a book a man might seal, 

Thinking we were strange pictures 

And our racing thoughts 

But dimming words upon an ochered page. 

Lo, Solyman is dead 

And we still ride the upper air 

Above a newer Babylon. 

Upon the cold moonk spaceward aide 
Our fortress stands, the gates rust not; 

Out on the last unknown sphere 
That rings the sun, our pennon flies; 

And men still hear above their heads 
Our whisthng cries, our trumpet calls. 

And see^ gigantic^ menacing, 

Our shadows on their tallest walls. 

True, true indeed, a book are we, 

A book that was penned by the Elder Gods, 
A book that never a man may seal 
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III 

Above^ above 

The air is thin^ the sky is bright^ 

Come upp soft sister, through the night. 
Around, around 

The far stars wheel, the apace winds surge 
Againat the dwellers on the verge; 

The sky is black, the aky la bright; 

Leave dreaming to the lower night. 

LeavOj leave 

Your body to the earth, 

Your eine to hell, your plans to mirth; 

Cast, cast away 
All lesser fear 

To cumber still the cumbered sphere; 

Slip, slip 

Your sUky soft cocoon 

And shoot up to our midnight noon. 

Your soul is ateeb hard, slim, and bright; 
Thrust it, O sister, through the nights 


IV 

Signs? Signs? You ask for a sign? 

These be the falae signs that yet stir the mind 
To spy for the true: 

The eye of the oat and the words of the madman — 
SuddeHt scattering, unlinked words; 

The cries of the screech owl, of sheUB, and far 
lightning. 

Only seeming to come from the haunts of far souls; 
The symbols bizarre of the mathematician, 

A mad arabesque that is logic to him; 

The stones and the streets of dead, desert^hid 
cities, 

Walked once by men commercial and civil, 

Men up to the minute, by such and no others; 

The brooding of mountains, the anger of oceans, 
The lean wind, the cold spaces, the black suns 
beyond suns. 

The howl of the wolf and the wings of the raven — 
Those be the false signs 
That yet prick the mind 
To hunt for the true. 

These be the true signs, if true signs there be; 

The far darting vision that comes with creation; 
The quip of the great man sharp-tweaked by fb^te's 
fingers; 

The last, doubtful hints on the great heap of 
knowledge — 

Strange scavenger birds that plot a strange flight; 
The certainty bom of practice and labor, 

But by what father none may know; 

The slipping of meditant souls from earth bodies; 
The pantherlike leap of imagination; 

Second sight, far sight, beyond all suns seemg; 
Those be the true signs, the signs of dark power 
The signs of the far way if such signs there be. 


V 

Since dark first fought with brightness 
And the firat-created cat wailed down 
The cry of chaos, new-coherent, 

From the upspringing, inky walls of Nifelheim, 
We have been. 

Old as are the Elder Gods, 

Yet not as they 
We strive not, boisterous, 

To build firmaments, 

But fly black-winged, above; 

They make the mighty music of the spheres — 
We, the shriU soaring overtones. 

The windswept, icy mountalntops of mind 
Show tracks of our sharp claws^ 

Both over raging war and striving peace 
Our wing beat sounds. 

Ultima Thule is our perching place 
And to the uttermost black ^und of thin^ 

Our squadrons strive. 

Ghosts are we, but with skeletons of steel. 

As mists are we^ yet in our loins a seed 
That laughs at barrenness. 

The present grips the future with our claws, 
Forgotten facts ride forward on our wings. 

And inspiration's first faint harmonies 
Sound in our songs, while eerie far-off things 
Call out to beg ua bring them down to earth. 

No one so deaf to miss our whispering. 

No realm so lighuirenched but our shadows fall; 
Ho^ wild, unruled allies upon the earth, 

We are your friends who ride the icy nights. 

We are the demons of the upper air. 


VI 

HOj tramper on the road below, 

I spy the way that you must go — 

Each springing step on toward your grave. 
Each foe and friend you'll meet, each knave. 
First, there's an inn across the hi^lj. 

Sweet girls to sport with, wine to swill; 

C hill ia the way here in the air 
And chiH the part of you I bear. 

Beyond the inn's a castle tall 
Guarded by glacis, ditch, and wall; 

Towers lift there from the snow. 

Grimly gaze on those below; 

They Ve manned by things with axe and mace 
And are the Furies' perching place. 

Yet flinch not and you^ll pass 'em by 
While ^neath the Frias' flocks I fty. 
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Beyond, a factory city’s found 
With costly suburbs snuggled round 
And rich, sweet stench of luxury; 

A mighty marching there I see, 

Tuned to strong metal^a martial din; 

When I grin down oq those rich things 
1 must beat swift my black bat wings, 

For o'er that town the air is thin. 

And still beyond’s a dimmer way, 

A pit too deep for any day 
To penetrate, a landscape dark 
With inky clouds — and yet some spark 
Shows me beyond the last black streak 
An eyrie on a mountainpeak. 

A meeting place for you and me? 

A grave? Or will we see the sea? 

Ho, tramper on the road below, 

The way’s not bad that you must go; 

And there is always enough air 
To bear the part of you I bear; 

But press on strongly with long stride; 

Live, love, and laugh; awing your gaze wide; 
And do not dawdle by the way — 
RemembeTp I’m not in your pay 


VII 


Be these my words 
To that which is higher, 

To that which is darker. 

To that which is swifter. 

Be message^ not worship, 

Be parley, mistrusting 
The spirits of night 
And the upper-air riders* 

By all gods forsaken. 

By old thoughts ghost-ridden. 
By earth lords fear-shaken. 
By elder things bidden, 

I may not house with 3rou 
And yet I must seek you; 

I may not school with you 
And yet I must cry you. 

Black loving and longing 
To you be my token; 

In dreams and in nightmares 
Like Bifrost Bridge crashing, 

I’ve seen your black horses 
And heard their wings clashing; 

My soul has rid with you. 

Its charger mistrusting; 

My spirit has cried out 
Your thin criea, dark lusting; 

With you I have charged 
In terror and pride 
To riddle all riddles 
In Asgord’s-ride. 
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My words be a token 
To lean soula swift riding. 
My cry be a challenge 
To evilfl time-biding* 


IK 


brotherj is the way past Neptiime clear? 
And those gaunt beaata on the galactic rim— 

Do they claw still the Elder Gods' last gate? 
News of the airless monster chance or fate 
Drove once acroes the river none may swim? 
What of the Other Creatures that we fear? 

What stars tow now the planets they ruled late? 
And he who went beyond — say, what of him?" 


Out the frost^rimmed windows peer^ 

You who have arisen early; 

Mind not cold for you may see 
Faint glimmering fliere spiring free 
Between last stars and leafless tree — 
Knights of the night! — and you may hear 
A fanfare from the stratosphere 
With calls like these, gnat-faint yet clear: 


Eldritch words like these are flying, 
Voices through the high air crying; 
You whose sleep was too uneasy, 
You may hear them, rising, dying. 


MANUSCRIPT SUBMISSIONS 


After the of September 199$, we wOJ be reading 
unsolicited manuscripts again. Fight now, wa're csveratooked, 
and things are a bit in lurmoll while wo move our offices; bo — 
PLEASE! — hold aU manuscripts (unless we've asked you to 
send something) until that month. Then there will he a flood of 
manuscripts, so be patient with us while we handle that Dood. 

However (editore are issued an endless supply ofhowevers 
when taking office), we will read only those juanuscripts which 
are in standard manuscript form. Briefly: manuscripts must be 
typed, with a fresh, black ribbon (if you use a printer, the closer 
ils priming comas tc 10 pitch or 12 pitch Courier typeface, the 
betleO, on one side of B.5 x L1 inch white paper, skipping every 
other line (what is loosely called ^double-spaced'*), with mar¬ 
gins of about an inch ^1 the way around. Pages muet be 
numbered (we prefer bur do not insist on author’a-name/short- 
dde-of-story/page-number in the upper right corner of each 
page) starting with the first page of text, l^e story^i dde, the 
author*s byline, and the author's real name and mailing address 
must be typed on the first page (or tiile page) of the manusoript. 
(How can we send money if you don't tell us where to send it!?!) 
Each manuscript must have with It an envelope, with postage 
affixed, addressed lo the author. If you warn the manuscript 
back, send an envelope and postage adequate for that; if you do 
not want tbs manuscript bacl^ say so, and senda busmess-sisad 
envelope — again with postage affixed, addressed to the author 
— SO that we may eommenr on the story. 

A few details; If your material ie available on compuEei disks, 
tell us so in a covering letter or on the first page of the 
manuBoript: do NOT send computer disks until asked. You 
MUST keep a good copy of your manuscript, in case of loss in 
the mails or in our offices (we try to be careful, but cannot be 
responsible for such a loss). We — along with other editors of 
science-fictfon and fantasy magazines — do NOT read Etorlas 
which are being seen by another editor. (There are rare 
exceptions; if yours is one, explain the circumstances.) If we 
have seen e story before, you MUST tell u* whea and what we 
said then, and exactly what changes you made in responae (not 
only does this save us timei but it saves you the risk that we might 
think the story had been published by someone else and we had 
seen k there). 


Some details for writers in other countries: if you cannot get 
U.S, postage stamps, send Internationel Postal Reply Coupons. 
TVo coupons wiU cover postage for a one-ounce air-mail letter. 
If you cannot get S.S x 11 inch paper, use the cIogose standard 
size available ^ your country. 

Problems we see all too oftenr Tbu must indent every 
paragraph, including every poiagraph of dialog. Co not put 
extra space between every pair of paragraphs (extra space 
should be used to show a change in scene, in time, or of podni of 
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TAKING HER TIME 

by John Brunner 



illustrated by George Barr 


The Meet-the-Writera party; fust scheduled item 
of the SF conventiork weekend, was in full swing and 
the haU was crowded ^ especially near the bar. 
Members of the organising committee had intro¬ 
duced fifteen or twenty notables, one of whom Celia 
Compton had actually heard of^ and now — with 
more or less good grace — they were allowing their 
readers to accost them. They were identified by 
one-size-fits-all helicopter beanies. Apparently this 
was a Fannish Tradition . . - whatever that might 
mean. 

Among the throng^ however^ there was one man 
who esemsd more concerned about catching Celia*s 
eye than chatting even with the gueet of honour, 
though he stood almost within arm^s reach. The 
third time he smiled at her down a chance^pened 
avenue of people she realised his attention was 
making her nervous. He wore the unmistakable ex¬ 
pression of someone who expected to be recognised. 
Yet she couldn't place him. He was rather older than 
her,, neither handsome nor ugly neither smart nor 
shabby neither tall nor short: in sum, a nondescript 
sort of individual. Out of politeness she emiled back, 
but felt glad that they were twenty or thirty feet 
apart and to close the gap would involve pushing 


between several groups engaged in animated conver¬ 
sation. 

She wished she was, but she had wandered away 
from the friend she had come with and stood 
conspicuously alone with only a glass of wine for 
company. 

And the stranger who seemed to think he knew 
her was about to make his play, for the hour allotted 
to make the acquaintance of the authors was up and 
it was tixEie for a disco. An amateur DJ was taking 
station at the turntables, encouraged by shouts from 
his friends. 

Hastily Celia drained her glass and made for the 
bar, pretending she hadn't noticed the man’s move. 
But the bartenders were so busy that she had to wait 
a long time for service, and that afforded him the 
opportunity to reach her side, 

*^HelloT Celia!" he exclaimed. 

She was wearing a convention member’s badge, 
but she felt sure he hadn't needed to look at it. So 
they had met. But when and where? 

While she was still uncertain how to answer, one 
of the barmen completed an order and looked for 
another customer. The man held out his own glass, 
for beer* and took hers with unchallengeable assur- 
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ance. “Dry white wine as ujaual?"^ he inquired. “And 
a dry white wine, pleaae.” 

There was no help for it, SheM have to read his 
name. As he turned to deliver her freah driiik ehe 
contrived to do aoj and discovered he was called 
Adam Lord, 

But stiD no recoDection of their previous meeting. 

Cheers!" He was holding up his glass and 
smiling. And he added, "I think we ought to let other 
people get to the bar, don^t you?” 

Without the slightest intention, she found herself 
moving away in his wake^ towards the end of the hall 
furthest from the loudspeakers. A moment later the 
DJ reached for the mike and made a booming 
announcement. 

Wincing^ Adam grimaced, “I hate to think what 
he's got in store for us! 1 don't care for disco music 
much, do you? Td rather have that good sixties stuff 
like you and Hilda were playing at your party.” 

Instant^ memory returned. Of course) Celia could 
have kicked herself This was the Adam who had been 
brought along last Saturday by someone working in 
the same office as her room-mate Hilda Jones, and 
they had chatted for what seemed like only ^ few 
moments but turned out to be nearly four hours. How 
could she possibly have forgotten? And what in the 
world had they found to talk about so intently on first 
meeting? She couldn't remember that, either. 

Fueling like a total klutz, she forc^ warmth into 
her reply which she had to repeat in a near-ehout 
because music blasted out simultaneously with the 
first word. 

“Sorry to be so slow, but I think I have culture 
shock! AH these hundreds of people I don^t know —^ 
I guess I just wasn't expecting to run into someone I 
did,” 

“You haven't been to one of these events before?” 

She shook her head. “Hilda did and said it was a 
great weekend^ so since it’^s right in the city . . . But 
this is my first.” 

“That makes two of us," Adam said. got talked 
into it at your party. I thought of saying suckered^ 
but now Tve found you here . k Glancing towards 
the DJ, he pulled a face again. He seemed to have a 
wide repertoire of faces to pull. “Should 1 aak you to 
dance?" 

“I don't think Tm in the mood.” 

“Nor me. Shall we find somewhere quieter? It's a 
big hotel — even that racket can't penetrate every¬ 
where,” 

'*Yes, all right.” 

"Then let^s go exploring.” He took her arm. She 
raised no objectionn 

t 

“Well, you certainly made a hit this evening!” 

Startled, Celia came to herself. The room, which 
had been in semi-darkness, was brilliantly illum¬ 
inated; Hilda had turned on the main lights. The 
tape-player was silent. The doors and windows were 
open, and from, the room across the hall reserved for 
smokers drifted a faint stale smell broomed along by 
a half-hearted breeze^ 


Rising slowly taking in countless dirty glasses 
and empty paper plates, Celia said, “Where is 
everybody?” 

Hilda stared in surprise, ^Gone home^ of course^ 
It's two o'clock.” 

But J thought it was supposed to last the whole 
weekend — until Mondoy night! 

Just in time Celia stopped herself from uttering 
the words aloud. This wasn^t the Escutcheon Hotel; 
thia was the apartment she had shared with Hilda 
for the past six months. She hadn't been at a 
science-fiction convention tonight^ but in her own 
home Joint hostess at a party for twen^ friends and 
half as many friends-ofifriends. She knew that 
perfectly well, and proof was all around her. 

Yet a shiver crawled down her spine. Why, then, 
did she clearly remember extraordinary vivid sights 
and sounds — being accosted by two boys in 
identical gorilla suits, wearing badges that identified 
them as King Kong and Kong King, listening to a 
hoarse, tired voice intoning in a key that kept 
wandering from G to F and back an interminable 
ballad about a contest between wizards — instead of 
her and Hilda's gueeta? 

Hilda was continuing. “Think it was a failure? I 
don't. People started arriving at aiXj remember, + * + 
Is something wrong?” 

Celia hesitated^ “I don't know. It's just that I can't 
believe it's so late. Whereas the time gone?” 

Hilda chuckled- 

“You, honey, have been deep but deep in converBa^ 
tion. I don't think anything short of an earthquake 
would have distracted you. What sort of guy is he, 
anyway?” 

“Who?” 

“Adam that you've been talking to all night, of 
course. Honey, are you sure you're okay?” Hilda had 
been gathering up glasses to wash; now^ setting 
Hiem down again, she laid a hand on her friend's 
arm, looking worried. That was nothing to how Celia 
felt. 

But I was talking to Adam at the Escutcheon 
HoteL were o^ a disco firslj then we escaped to a 
quiet bar, then we got inui^d to sameone^s suite 
because they were bidding for the next conventiunf or 
SQTnetkingj and later there were movies and a parody 
o/" West Side Story attd a masquerade where sOTneone 
was accused ofcheating because he wore an Air Force 
kigk-altitude flying-suit instead of a costume he had 
made himself^, , 

Only "— only I wasn% was I? 

“Honey you're shaking!” Hilda exclaimed. “You'd 
better turn in,” 

“No!” Celia forced out. “The place b such a 
mess —” 

“In the morning,” Hilda said firmly. “I don't know 
what this guy Adam has^ but obviously you OD^ed on 
it.” Abruptly suapkioust “He didn't give you any- 
thing, did he?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Don't snap my head off People do bring stuff to 
parties 'cause they can't get high enough on wine 
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and company, and if someone — Never mind. You get 
to bed-*^ 

Dumbly Celia obeyed. But ahe lay awake a long 
time* listening to the sound of Hilda clearing up 
what she had promised to leave until the morning 
but unable to bring herself to help. Her mind waa 
haunted by an obsessive mystery^ 

WTia^ b^ame of my party? 

Where tuna / during it? 

Fm sura — Fm certain — that I wasn*t here , . . 

Celia was waiting at the supermarket checkout^ it 
being her turn to buy household necessities. As usual 
she was worrying whether she had remembered 
everything Hilda had listed, and selected the best of 
the bargain offers ^ when she noticed with alarm that 
although there were only four people ahead of her, 
one woman who looked as if she had picked up a 
month's supplies for a family of ten was slowly 
counting and re-counting a wad of bills with the 
expression of someone who couldn't believe there 
wasn't another twenty in there some place. 

Just my tuck! 

“Good afternoon!” said a bright voice behind her. 
"^How are things with you this fine day?" 

And m>w to be accosted as well “ ! 

Not looking round, only vaguely aware that a 
man had joined her line^ young to judge by his voice, 
she said, 'T wouldn’t if I were you.” 

"Excuae me? What?” 

Celia pointed at the woman counting her money 
She had started over for at least the fifth time. 

“I see what you mean!” the young man mur¬ 
mured. **Quick — there’s only one customer at the 
next one." 

Why she reacted so swiftly she had no idea^ but a 
moment later they were second and third in line and 
the person ahead was accepting change. The money- 
counting woman had not even reached the clerk. 

‘"Thanks!" she aaid. She had to. “My wits must 
have been wool-gathering or Td have done this 
myself." Decanting purchases from her cart, ahe 
glanced at her unexpected companion. There was 
nothing remarkable about him; he was just an 
ordinary man with a pleasant, difildent smile, 

“You don’t remember me^ do you?" he said after a 
pause. 

“Ought 1 to?" she countered^ opening her purse. 

“Web, we did spend rather a lot of time together 
at the science-fiction convention.” 

Oh my Godf 

Oddly he didn’t sound offended. His tone was 
neutral, as though he was accustomed to being easily 
forgotten. Nonetheless she felt heat rush to her face. 
Her cheeks must be tomato-red. 

“Goodness, Vm sorry! Adam?" 

“That same, and at your service." He parodied a 
bow, taking his turn at the counter. He had bought 
only one too many items to use the six-or-less 
checkout, and his paper sack was ready in moments. 
Dreadfully embarrassed, she waited for him to rejoin 
her, although she would infinitely rather have gone 


straight back to her carp She had two weekends' 
worth of chores to attend to. But how could she just 
walk off? They had indeed spent a lot of time 
together at the convention, though she eouldn^t 
recall quite why. Perhaps it was simply because he 
was almost the only person there that she knew; 
apart from Hilda — and Hilda, who though over¬ 
weight had bright eyes, a dimpled chin and a tan no 
sunbed could impart, had not been short of company 

Briefly, resentment burgeoned in Celia's mind. 
Thanks to Adam she seemed to have squandered a 
chance to meet a lot of interesting new men. She*d 
let herself be — the word sprang to mind — owned 
for the entire weekend, and that was totally out of 
character. 

She was rehearsing the proper words to convey 
pleasure at this encounter, thanks for Adam's 
company the weekend before, and her intention of 
going home right now, when she found him taking 
her grocery bag. A feeble protest died a-borning at 
his dismiasive wave. 

“Tve got practically nothing to carry, and this is a 
load. Your card's outside?" 

“Xlh — yes.” 

“Show me where. I didn't have to drive here. 1 live 
right around the corner.” 

Another unwished mystery: they'd spent that 
long together (the awful suspicion was growing that 
it had included nights as well as days) and she 
hadn't even obtained his address or phone-number. 
A little sniggering demon emerged from the recesses 
of her mind and promised to torment her as often as 
he could. 

“Are you all right?” 

Pausing in full simlight outside the exit, Adam 
was regarding her solicitoualy. 

/ wish people would stop asking me that! ! kaven ^t 
heard Hilda my anything else all week! 

“Of course I'm all right!" she snapped. 

“Ah-hah. Well, it is very warm tcKiay." Turning, 
Adam walked on, seeming to divine which of a 
hundred cars was hers and making straight towards 
it* “Let's go for a drink, hm? I've had a pretty bard 
week, Tve earned one. I'm sure you havc^ too*” 

Celia's fingers were all thumbs. She dropped the 
car-keya taking them out other purse. He retrieved 
them and unlocked the trunk for her, maintaining 
his grip on the groceries, and then looked a question: 
how about it? 

With a sense of doom she heard herself say, “Okay. 
But just one. I have so many things to do,” 

That wasn't the way it happened. From the bar 
— where they had more than one drink she drove 
them to a Thai restaurant that Adam said was 
excellent^ and it was, and some time towards 
midnight they were in a dark cellar bar that featured 
an elderly black pianist. Ignoring the music, she was 
hanging fascinated on Adam's eveiy word. 

But this was one of the places that hadn't caught 
up on anti’Smoking laws, and eventually she found 
her eyes were stinging and her throat was sore. The 
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moment &he mentioned the faot Adam amothefed 
her in apolegiean 

“How inooiLsiderate of me! And it is late^ isn^t it? 
What a pjty that C^ech movie is at such a ridiculous 
time, nine o^clock! The one about the time-tra sellers 
that's never been shown in the West before. You 
would like to see it, wouldn't you?” 

“Yes^ of course. It sounds fascmatin^, and if 
it's not even going to be on TV . . She glanced at 
her watch. All around them milled people in fancy 
dresSi Draculaa and aliens, witches and barbariane, 
enough extra crevionen for the Enlerprise to overload 
her warp engines. A constant hubbub of voices filled 
the aUt punctuated by bursts of near-hysterical 
laughter. 

“And we'U want some breakfast firsts naturally. 
Call it a day?” 

"*1 guese that would be a sensible idea.^ 

“Well!” Hilda^s eyes were sparkling. don^t 
suppose there^a any point in asking whether you 
enjoyed the weekend!” 

What? 

Dazed, Celia glanced around. She wasn't in a 
smoky cellar sitting at a beer-wet table while a 
grizzled pianist hammered out blues and boogie- 
woogie. This place was so light it hurt her eyes. Tiled 
floor, marble walls, people waiting in line with 
baggage at their feet... 

A carved and painted shield on the wall caught 
her eye. This was the Escutcheon Hotel. People were 
taking down posters announcing changes to the 
published programme of the SF convention. A 
member of staff was reprimanding them for using 
Scotch tape on surfaces where it might leave a mark. 
A wall-clock showed nearly three P.Mh, checkout 
time. 

Celia?” Hilda said uncertainly. “Are you — ?” 

*Tf you ask whether Tm all right,** Celia gritted^ 
"I think I shall hit you.” 

Alarmed by the venom in her voice, Hilda drew 
back half a step. 

”Honey, 1 didn^t mean to upset you. It^s just that 
* . . Well, you were supposed to ride home with me 
eveiy night. I thought things must be going swing- 
ingly with Adam. What happened? Did it turn out 
he's married or something?” 

But Celia wasnT listening. She was staring at the 
vast glass windows of the hotel’s atrium, the 
afternoon sunlight on the palms beyond, raising her 
left arm as though meaning to consult her watch yet 
unable to summon the energy to glance down. 

Whereas it gone? The bar^ the beer^ the iioogic- 
woogie — why do I repiember that and not what 
Hiidd aayg I should? 

Stifling a ciy; she ran out of the hotel in search of 
her car There was no sign of it. Standing bewil¬ 
dered, picturing theft and the need to call police, she 
abruptly remembered. 

hadn’t driven to the convention hotel. She'd 
driven to the bar, and the Thai restaurant, and the 
jazz cellar, because when her car was right on the 


spot there didn't seem any point in switching to 
Adam’s. But not here. Not to the place where she 
actually was, where according to Hilda she had spent 
the whole weekend. 

And it had to be true, because of the date on her 
watch. 

Heaven pity me. / must be going mad. 

A light male voice inquired, "^Excuse me, is this 
place taken?” 

SuUaUp Celia shrugged. She could scarcely refuse 
to share her table, much though she would have 
preferred to. The mall's only coffee^shop was nine- 
tenths fuUp and the rest of the place eleven-tenths. 
One could scarcely move in the most popular stores 
without treading on someone's toes. She had hunted 
all afternoon for a new suit to wear to the office^ 
bought onOj was now regretting her choice and 
wondering why she'd bothered anyway because it 
was on the cards that she wouldn't have her job 
much longer. Twice in the past three days her boss 
had bawled her out for elementary yet expensive 
mistakes. 

But how can I concentrate when my mind is 
crumbling? 

“Why —! Goodness, for a moment 1 didn’t recog¬ 
nize you! Ceha, you look terribly upset! What's 
wrong?” 

Startled, she strove to focus on the maxi facing 
her. At first she couldn't see him clearly and the 
horrifying thought that she might soon need glasses 
cross^ her mind — one more problem, as though 
she didn't have enough already. 

“Celia, it’s Adam! We went out together last 
Saturday. You can’t have forgotten the Pattaya 
Garden? And hstemng to Daddy Joe Ivories?” 

But that wa^n^t . . . rcaL 

Except she couIdn*t make herself beheve it 
waisn’t^ As she gulped the last of her herbal tea, 
resolving for the space of a heartbeat to collect her 
purchases and beat a retreat, she checked and 
hesitated. 

It u?as real. 1 remember it too cfearfy for it not to 
have been^ 

So it foUov^ that Adam too was real. And what 
he was doing to her — 

Was he doing anything to her? Accusations 
mustered on her tongue-tip, and refused to pass the 
frontier of her teeth. Suddenly it seemed absurd to 
hurl such charges at this person who was regarding 
her BO sympathetically. Who was, in fact, saying: 

“You must have had a tough week. lYouble at 
work?” 

And she heard herself replying bitterly "You're 
reading my mind.’* 

“No, 1 promise you.” A chuckle. “I do have talents, 
but telepathy ia not among them. Want to tell Uncle 
Adam all about it?” 

The tone in which he uttered the question, above 
aU his self-deprecating use of “uncle," broke down 
barriers. She found she was smiling because, at the 
oldest, he must be two years her junior. 
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Though he didn't sound that youngp nor on cloee 
inspection look itp not now that his e:icpression was 
grave instead of cheerful. 

Encouraged^ she poured out her problems — 
those» at any rate, relating to her work. The worst 
one of all, the one that underlay the reatp she dared 
not mention. She was fighting against repeating 
even to herself the idea that she might become 
insane^p especially in the presence of the person she 
suspected was responsible. But how could anyone 
affect another personas sanity without — oh — 
poisoning her, or hypnotiaingj or working a spell? 
And she was determined not to believe in spells, 

“I get the impression/' Adam said at last in a 
judicious tone, **you don't much eiyoy your present 
job. Fancy being interviewed for a new one?” 

“I don't understandt" Celia said after a moment's 
hesitation. 

^My company'' — she registered that he didn't 
say “the company 1 work for" — "is always actively 
recruiting. On the basis of what I know about you, 
I think you'd fit in fine. Care to come and look us 
over?" 

“On a Saturday afternoon?” 

“The operation runs twenty-four hours a day. But 
don't worry — Tm not suggesting that youM have to 
work shifts. Only a few of the computer staff do that. 
Most of us keep regular oflfice hours. How about it?" 

"WeU, Tin notaurel—” 

*^The pay is good." And he mentioned a sum half 
as large again as her current salary, 

“You really think I could be worth that?" 

“My dear woman!" Adam looked and sounded 
shocked. “What a way to sell yourself! The only 
person who can make you worth that much is you — 
correct?” 

She hadn't even started to bridle at his use of the 
term “sell yourself" when she realised he meant it in 
the other sense: promote and publicise. That left 
only one course of action. All her suspicions vanish- 
ing» she gathered her belongings. 

Somehow she never got around to asking what his 
company did^ or manufactured, or distributedp or — 
or whatever, though she did notice that the sign 
beside the door read ADAMS LORD with an extra "S,” 
But he brushed her query aeide^ saying merely, **lt 
inspires confidence if the people we deal with think 
there's more than one guy in charge," 

Its headquarters were in an expensive area^ and 
not on one floor of a high-rise towen either. They 
occupied the whole of a compact but splendidly 
appointed two-storey building, with a large car-park 
alongside^ 

"My staff/ said Adam diyly, “don't have parking- 
meter problems. I won't allow it.” 

He led her in and out of empty offices where the 
carpets were as springy as the turf of an expensive 
golf-course; where computers of the latest design 
hummed softly and restful green and bronze dis¬ 
plays reported incomprehensible calculations; where 
lunch menus from half a dozen local restaurants 


were posted above tear-ofT pads on which to write 
one's order prior to ten A.Mk 

“Nop you don't have to eat at your desk/ he 
murmured, "We all get together in here at twelve- 
thirty. AD of us, me included.'^ He opened the door 
to a room that was more like a conservatory. 
Gorgeous tropical plants framed a window over¬ 
looking a Japanese sand-garden; a gaudy parrot 
squawked a welcome as it landed on his shoulder 
and gave his ear a friendly nibble; a bored ginger 
cat sunbathing on a west-facing windowsill opened 
and shut one eye and paid them otherwise no 
smidgin of attention. 

“Sit down,^ Adam mstnicted, waving at a deeply- 
padded velvet chair. *^Dry white wine? Or how about 
champagne — Louis Roederer Crystal? It^s rather 
special," 

It was indeed delicious. With it she ate caviar and 
crackers, smoked salmon and pumpernickel, and 
afterwards the best pineapple she'd ever tasted. 

“WeUp I've much eryoyed the evening. I hope you 
have too. No need to get up — I can walk home from 
here. We've practically come around in a circle, in 
case you hadn't noticed. TU be in touch. I have 
Hilda's number which is also yours. Good night!” 

“Good night!" And, staring after him with smoke- 
bleared eyes, Celia found herself wondering why 
after their previous meeting she had expected him to 
look and behave like somebody much older. He had 
acted practically — weU — boyish, even to holding 
her hand under the table. 

Which was wet, as she suddenly realised. She'd 
put her elbow in a puddlle of beer, and that meant 
another trip to the cleaners for this overworked 
jacket. Next week she really must buy a new outfit 
for the office. 

Abruptly eager for fresh air, she rose and headed 
for the door, assuming Adam had picked up the tab. 

He hadn't. 

A stern voice said, “Lady ain't you forgetting 
aomething?" 

“I thought my — my escort , . ," The words 
trailed away as she fumbled for her purse. Adam 
had, after ah, paid for dinner^ and the Pattaya 
Garden's food had been just as good as he had 
promised. Sighing, she laid bdls beside the cash- 
regiater and waved away the change. In the 
background Daddy Joe began a new number, a slow 
and rocking blues. 

Pushing open the exit door, she felt annoyed with 
herself for using the term “escort.” She ought to 
have said “compamon" or something neutral like 
that. The idea of women needing to be escorted, as 
though by a gaggle of men-at-arms — 

WAcre the Heil am 1? 

She had been expecting to emerge in the down- 
tOAvn area, to see clean sidewalka and, across the 
street, towers with half their windows lighted even 
at this late hour. She was prepared to collect her car 
from an enclosed and private parking lot. Instead, 
here it was right on the side of the road, and two 
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dour policemen» one white, one black, were walking 
around it with EuspiciouB faces. One was noting 
down its number. 

As she approaehed, they turned and stared at her. 
^Your car, lady?^ the white one demanded. 

“Yea! Yes, it^s mine!" 

Christy tkey^re not going ia br^tholyse me, are 
th^? 

**Then I guess we*d like to see —" 

My driver^s license? She ftimbled in her purse. 

“—^you get on board and make for home. Leave a 
oar like that on a street like this, you never know 
what might become of it.” 

But it 's on/y o Japanese compact New, of course 
~ / bought it to celebrate getting my job. Even so. .. 

She put her hand to her forehead, feeling giddy. 
She still had this clear, this horrifyingly clear, 
conviction that she ought to be somewhere else. 
Worse yet: somewhen else. 

"^Lady, you been drinking?"^ said the black police¬ 
man. 

She forced a smile, **A couple of beers. If you can 
call what they serve in there been"" 

With mfinite relief she saw the white pohceman 
frown at his companion, conveying clear as speech, 
**Don^t push it — if she^s going to have an accident 
she may as well do it on someone else's turf.^ 

And the black man gave a shrug and nod. 

Careful not to betray the slightest hint of drunk- 
eimess, and finding how difficult it was even though 
she felt cold sober, she got into the car, started up, 
drove away. Her mirror confirmed that they were 
watching. She had no idea whether it would set her 
on the right road home, but she turned at the next 
comer simply bo be out of their sight. 

And was immediate^ losL in a oily she had lived 
in all her twenty-seven years. 

Because she was completely convinced, despite 
the evidence of her eyes and the street-names and 
the overflowing garbage-cans and the addicts and 
winos picking through their contents in hope of 
something fit to sat or wear, that she ought actually 
to be leaving the splendiferous headquarters of 
Adam*a eompany. 

A minute further on she had to pull over, rest her 
forehead on the wheel, and surrender to the need to 

cry. 

“Seeing Adam again this weekend?" 

^Who?^ 

**Gal, this has gone too far!^' 

It was Friday night. Hilda, who came — as she 
liked to say — from an old-fashioned Southern 
background and was into being domesticated^ was 
gathering up table-napkina, pUJow-covers and other 
articles she planned to take for washing. Now she let 
fall the lot and stood sternly over Celia with hands 
on hips. 

“Hoar me?" she demanded. said —" 

“Yes, yes, yes.*" CeUa nibbed eyes red from private 
weeping on the vyay home. She had made still mote 
mistakes during the week and today her boss had 


finally lost patience and given her notice. She had 
marched out defiantly declaring that she didn’t 
care: this was a lousy firm to work for and she'd had 
the offer of a better-paid post. 

But I kacenX Tkafs week. Or maybe tomor¬ 
row. Which is isn*t ii? EUher ihat^ orl am. 

She no longer knew where — no: when she was. 
Sometimes it turned into where, as well, 

“Are you sure you're doing right, getting this 
mixed up with a kid Uke him?” Hilda, leaning close, 
put the insistent question. 

“Honey, you got it bad, don't you? Adam! Who 
else?" 

“What do you mean, a kid? He's —" 

Celta broke off A moment earlier, she hadn't even 
known who Adam was. Now his image v^as clear in 
her mind. Except it wasn't. There were several 
images, overlapping and not matching* One was of a 
man perceptibly her senior, by five or maybe seven 
years; oue was of a youth of college age; and in 
between there were others, she couldn't tell how 
many, that contributed to making her mental pic¬ 
ture — 

“Smeared," she said aloud. 

Hilda, on the verge of contradicting, interrupted 
herself to demand, “What in Hell does that mean?" 

Celia dung to the word, repeating it imtil she was 
sure it wasn't going to evaporate like — well, like the 
company headquarters of Adams (not Adam) Lord, 
the ja^Ez cellar, the science-fiction convention, the 
party. So long as she held it in mind she was able to 
retain the tantalising glimpses of each of them, 
recall events she was sure she had witnessed, that 
were becoming vague as dreams. 

One thing's odd. Adam isn't there, 1 am. He isnX 

With immense effort, staring at a blank blue wall 
where she and Hilda were agreed there ought to be 
a picture or a hanging — the landlord wouldn't let 
them paint a mural — but they hadn't found the 
right one yet: 

“Hilda, did I really spend most of our party 
talking to Adam?” 

Even the name seemed to want to slip away, like 
a fish she was trying to catch with her bare Imnds. 

“You surely did;” Hilda confirmed- 

"And did T stay at the Escutcheon the whole 
weekend?" 

“Honey, what^a all this about? You know you didl 
I thought great, here Celia's found a guy who — " 

“Hilda, 1 don't know I did. Any more than I know 
he picked me up at the supermarket and took me to a 
Thkx reataurant and then to hear Daddy Joe Ivories." 

“Hey, you caught him? My pappy had some of his 
records! Broke 'cm, though, one time when — Sorry, 
honey. Go on.” 

Slowly concentrating on every syllable, Celia 
said, "I remember us going there. In the same way I 
remember Adam taking me to his company head« 
quarters to offer me a job.” A deep but rapid breath 
before Hilda could burst out with congratulations, 
and the laat esaenfial word: 
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^^Tomormw,^^ 

"What?” 

"^Thank heaven, Tve got you saying it at last 
instead of me saying it all the lime." 

""But this don't make no kind of sense!” 

Exactly” Now she had broached the subject, 
Celia felt an access of confidence. Twisting aronnd 
on the Bofa, she ga 7 .iHl earnestly at her friend. "Did 
you never have the experience of meeting a person 
in the wrong context?" 
don't get you.” 

*"0h!" — impatiently “You see somebody day 
after day like the clerk at a checkout^ or someone at 
a gaa station^ You said heUo and smiled a hundred 
times. Then you meet somewhere ebe and you don't 
catch on. Maybe you never saw the whole of the 
other person beforOp It was always half a person on 
a stoolj or a face bending to the car window." 

Cautiously Hilda nodded. 

^'Well, it"s like that when I meet Adam. 1 never 
recognise himn” 

**But^ honey — f ” 

Celia was drawing another deep breathy because 
this time what she aaid was once for all. She was 
taking Hilda into her confidence because she had 
nobody else to tell. She waa frightened to the 
prickling roote of her hair. Most of all she was afraid 
of being sent to a psychiatrist^ afraid of being told 
she was crazy afraid — 

She had to break her train of thought. Loudly; “I 
just figured out that the reason 1 don*t recognise 
him is that the last time we met hasn’t happened 
yet.” 

There. It was out. With beseeching eyes she 
scanned Hilda's face, seeking tinea to her reaction* 
Surely she was bound to say "You better see a doctor 
and go find someplace else to live 'cause I don't fancy 
sharing with no crazy woman!” 

But Hilda didn't. She simply sat there, visibly 
thinking, her Ups moving now and tJbien aB though to 
test a phrase and abandon it when it proved 
inadequate. 

And finally she said, ^'Then what about the 
party?” 

Celia could have hugged her. That was exactly the 
point preoccupying herself 

"^Right! It must have been the real first time that 
we met! It was only the next time that * *Her voice 
failed, as though her diaphragm had frozen in 
mid-breath. 

“Honey?" Hilda touched her hand^ 

""Yes, Tm okay. It's simply that... I said I couldn't 
remember anything we talked about, didn't I?” 

“Mm-hm.” Waiy eyes searched her face. 

“I just did remember one thing* He pulled one of 
the oldest lines in the book. He said, he actually 
literally said, ^Haven^t we met somewhere?’ ” 

Hilda pondered that a whil#, then let go a puff of 
long-stored breath. 

“Hu/i/ You mean he didn't say 'somewhere 
before'?” 

“You're taking me seriously! I can't believe it! I 


was sure you'd think Vm crazy!" Celia was beside 
herself, 

Hilda shook her head. “No, gah 1 don't think that. 
I been around crazy people. My pappy went crazy 
from booze — it was one time when he was drunk he 
emaahed those Daddy Joe records. My mammy took 
to the church and religion made her kind of weird, 
too. My kid brother got stnmg out on crack and a 
gang of my couaine went the Rasta route so now you 
can't talk to a one of ^em 'cause they all fried their 
brains with too much garya,,,. No* gal: we've been 
roomies more than half a year and I got to know you 
pretty well. You're not crazy " 

Half blinded by tears, Celia pressed a plump 
brown hand between hers. 

“But if I'm not/' she whispered, “what in 
heaven's name is happening?" 

"That," said Hilda in a judicious tone, “is what 
you and me to figure out.” 

Withdrawing her hand, sitting down in a facing 
chair, she set her elbows on its sides and gazed 
thoughtfully into nowhere. 

“Weil," said Hilda, ""we know one thing. Whoever 
your Adam is, he must have one Hell of a good 
cosmetician,” 

*^What do you mean?" 

“Well, at the party he looked kind of — not old, 
not really but older than me and I'm older than you. 
Matter of fact — 'course the lights were down — I'd 
have said he was going grey. At the science-fiction 
convention I did a double take.” 

*^Go on!" Celia urged. There was a terrible 
tightness in her head. Each word struck like a 
drumstick. 

“WeU^ be didn't look that way at all. Maybe my 
age, a couple years older than you. Then —” 

“But you haven’t seen him since the convention!” 
Celia burst out. 

“Sure I have.” 

“When? Where?” 

*At the supermarket. I got there twenty minutes 
after you. I^d forgotten to put some thingB I needed 
on the list, I spotted you at the checkout. 1 did call 
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out but you wero talking to Ad^un by then ao you 
navar noticed. That^s why .. 

The words trailed away. After a pause^ her voice 
suddenly shaky Hilda resumed: “I asked if you 
thought it was sensible to mess with a kid like him. 
Didn't I?^ 

*^Yes!” 

""Why in the world did I say that? I know damn 
well he isn't a kid. I know from the party. Yet at the 
aupermarket Td have sworn he was a lot younger 
than you/' 

Their eyes met„ and each aaw that the other's 
mind was full of unspeakable dismay 

Eventually Hilda pulled herself together. 

“Thia/' she said^ ^'calls for the devil^s brew^ like 
my mammy would say Martinis?” 

“Yes, and make them strong!” 

"ilust suppose,"^ Celia said with the careful articu¬ 
lation of the nearly drunk determined not to lose 
hold of the artificial clarity which stenrs from 
alcohol^ “that when I meet Adam_” 

Hilda set aside the phone-directory from which 
they had satisfied themselves that there was no 
company in the area called Adams Lord, or Adam 
Lord, or A. Lord Inc., or any title involving either 
name bar a religious publisher and a trendy men^s- 
wear store. She cut in, 

"^You always find you're back at the Last place you 
met him.” 

""I told you that already” — with a flare of 
annoyance^ ^'What I started out to say .. . Oh, HeU! 
You drove it out of my mind. I wish you wouldn^'t 
mterrupt!” 

Frowning into her glass,^ Hilda offered^ “He robs 
you of the previous week?” 

"That^a it!” 

“How?" 

don't know! But it's the only idea that fits. My 
life has been folded back on itself like — Ever eee one 
of those people who tear paper into shapes?” 

"Mm-hm+ My pappy used to do that, before my 
mammy told him when he entertained at clubs and 
parties he was serving the purpose of the devil,” 

“That*B the way I feel.” 

"Like my pappy?" 

Like the sheet of paper!” Celia gulped the 
last of her fourth martini and fumbled for the olive 
among half-melted ice. After three goes she retrieved 
it and popped it in her mouth. Chewing, she went on^ 
“Look, when he said at our party that we'd met 
before, what he meant was that we'd met at the 
Escutcheon, right? So that accounts for why I 
remembered the convention when I should have 
remembered the party.” 

Hilda was reaching for the pitcher she'd filled 
with gin and vermouth. Spillmg only a few drops, 
she managed to top up both their glasses and add 
another olive to each, 

^You're making me giddy,” she complamed. 

“It's not me, it's the —” 

“It is you! You're claiming that when you left the 


bar where Daddy Joe was playing you remem¬ 
bered ™” 

“No, youVe got it wrong. That wasn't when I 
remembered the convention, that was when I 
myself at the convention. When I left the bar, what I 
remembered was . . 

It was her turn to be at a loss for further words. 

“What you remembered,'^ Hilda supplied, “was 
what you tell me hasn't happened yet. Like the offer 
of a new job/' 

“No! I — uh — remember that from tomorrow!'' 

“Gal, you surely have me conftised . * ^ Okay, this 
time you've managed to remember without meeting 
Adam. What brought it back? It hasn't been this way 
before, right?” 

“Right.” Celia bit her lip. “Well, I guess it must 
have been because I got fired.'' 

“Think that's Adam's fault?” 

“Of course. It's because of him 1 haven't been able 
to concentrate on my work. Could you, if every 
weekend you seemed to be losing the previous four 
or five days, yet you were still living the time in 
between? I mean, 1 have been at the office. I haven't 
called in sick or anything. I've been there.” 

“And you recollect being there?” 

“Not clearly. But other people say 1 was/' 

“I guess that has tx> count for something/^ Hilda 
yawned and stretched, glancing at her watch k 

“Gracious, it's midnight! We've been gabbing for 
hours and 1 haven^t done half of what I meant to/' 

Alarmed, Celia jolted forward on the sofa. “You're 
going to quit now, just when things are starting to 
make Bense?'' 

Another yawn enveloped Hilda's response^ 

“Sense to you, gal, maybe. Not me. Far as 1 can 
tell, you think this guy is kind of a time vampire, 
stealing a week of your life every time you meet him. 
If that's the way of it, all I can say is he must be 
getting a lot of mterest on your investment. 'Night!” 

“Wait!” Celia pleaded. “What do you mean?” 

“Well, if after meeting you three times^ or four if 
you count the one you say hasn't happened yet, he 
can awitch from older than me to younger th^ you, 
he must be working one Hell of a deal . . . Oh, 
honey!” She strode back to sit at Celia's side, face 
and manner desperately earnest. 

“You've got to admit it doesn't make sense. The 
only thing that's certain is that you'd be better off if 
you'd never met the guy . . . Say!” She leaned 
abruptly closer, staring at Celia's left temple. 

''What?” from a mind filled with chaotic visions. 

“Did you realise you got grey hairs?” 

Breaking into sobs, Celia staggered to her feet. 
Her drink splashed on the floor. Uncaring, she 
rushed for her room and slammed and locked the 
door before Hilda could follow and offer meaningless 
consolation. Fully dressed, she flung herself acrofis 
the bed and shorty fell asleep on tear-damp pillows. 

In the morning,^ Celia's head ached, her guts were 
sour, and her mouth tasted foul. She forced herself 
to stand up and found she was swaying as though 
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still drunk. She had had terrifying dreams, but no 
details would come clear. 

There was no sign of Hilda, not even a note. 

Dully, she went to the bathroom, showered, 
dressed^ ate breakfast^ all by machine-like reflex. 
She didn't dare look in a mirror 

Grey hairs . . * 

But what in the world was going to happen to her 
today? She had been planning to buy a new outfit for 
the office — 

Why? Ifrveju^i been fired, what^s the point? 

Was that last week, or this week? She tried to read 
the date on her watch, but it was blurred. {Gla^aes 
na well as grey hair^?} Perhaps things would make 
sense if she could believe she^d set out to buy new 
clothes for not her old job but interviews for another 
one... 

That didn't work either. Her private time had 
been too hopelessly scrambled. 

But she had lost her job. There was no doubt 
about that. Otherwise she would never have opened 
her heart to Hilda, and that too was incontrovert¬ 
ible. In the living-room the carpet was still wet 
where Hilda had mopped up her spilled drink. 

Well^ tkere^s one person in the world Fm not going 
to **seU myself to” in search of work! 

Possessed as much by hatred as by terror, Ceha 
donned outdoor shoes, checked her purse for keys 
and money, and set off for the agency where ahe had 
obtained her present poet. Whether they could find 
her another was irrelevant. AU she wanted was not 
to be trapped by Adam Lord, whoever or whatever 
he might be. 

Was she doomed to meet him again today? If so, 
where? Maybe she ought simply to stay home, keep 
the door locked, the phone off. . + 

But he knew where she lived. She would be 
cornered here. 

She almost tripped as she ran down the stairs. 

Above the store-window^ brilliant even in sun- 
lights a blue sign sparkled like a river flowing 
over diamonds. In the window itself^ informaiion 
scrolled slowly upward on TV screens: job specifica¬ 
tion j hours and salary, vacations^ benefits, TOuch- 
sensitive pads stuck to the glass, and trailing cords 
like limp brown pasta let one halt the lists for closer 
scrutiny. 

A score of people stood watching the displays^ as 
many men as women. Most of them wore a sullen 
look that Celia had learned to recognise: they 
weren't honestly expecting to find work, but to quit 
searching would be to abandon their self-respect. ^ ^ 
or what was left of it after maybe months of 
unemployment. There was suppressed anger in the 
air; she could practicalfy smell it, 

“Hi, CeUa! What on earth are you doing — 
checking whether my firm offers competitive rates? 
1 promise you won^t find a better salary through 
these people!” 

The voice was a high tenor, almost shrill. Not even 
a young man's, but definitely a boy^s. 


With a terrible sense of foreboding Celia shifted 
the focus of her eyes from the list of jobs to the 
reflections on the glass. Yes, Adam was behind ber^ 
smiling, expecting her to turn and greet him, lie 
perhaps about being here on behalf of a friend . . . 

And looking about nineteen. 

All the wrinkles had gone, that she remembered 
= could remember, by deciphering the ma^e of 
dream-hke memory — from the party, even from the 
eonventionn His hair was impeccably black, and not 
from dye. He had sported an incipient paunch. Now 
his beUy waa taut, his torso muscular. Also his smite 
was dazzling. Two or three men in the group of 
job-seekers, who had, as Celia was half-consciously 
aware, looked her over in the customary masculine 
way turned back to their study of the scroUing lists, 
resigned to being outclassed. Also some of the 
women betrayed envy^ asking one another word¬ 
lessly how CeUaj no younger than themselves ^ could 
attract such a handsome, youthfiii stud. 

Grey hairs. 

Almost^ she looked for them in her own reflection. 
But something else Hilda had said sprang back to 
mind, miraculously, blessedly. 

^"You'd be better off if you'd never met the 

guy.. . " 

Followed by a statement of Adam's own: / do have 
talents bat telepathy is not among them. 

What kind of talents, then? Hilda had said *^time 
vampire” ,.. “Time thief fitted, too. 

She thought of closing her eyes, but changed her 
mind. The one resolution she made^ instantly and 
faithfully was not to turn around. Whether looking 
at him straight in the face had anything to do with 
his power, his magic, whatever the HeD, she had no 
idea, but insofar as anything about her last few 
contorted weeks of life did so, it made sense not to 
render herself more vulnerable than she could help. 

She waited, thinking of Perseus and Medusa. As 
she had expected, a moment later Adam ad vanced to 
her side and took her arm, saying, *^Come on, you 
don't need to waste time here. 1 — 

That was as far as he got before she stepped hard 
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on hifl foot and $wung her puree backward into his 
groin. 

**Get your haude ofT me!" she shouted. Her voice 
cracked on the last word, but the cry had been loud 
enough. All within earshot turned their eyes to her. 
And him, 

"But —" 

''What the Hell do you think you^re doing, you 
Goddamned molester?" Gaze fixed on the window, 
she relished bis bewilderment — and incipient 
alann, for the other job-seekers were turning bodies 
now as well as eyes, 

“Now just a moment — 

“You quit harassing me, you son-ora-bitch, or Til 
call the police! Stop mauling me! Keep your fdthy 
hands to yourself?” 

A stout black man and a lean, wiry white one 
exchanged glances and nods and each took one 
menacing stride towards Adam, Tvfo women sta¬ 
tioned themselves either side of Celia, also one black 
and one white, and the latter said, '^We^re with you, 
sister. Who is he?*^ 

Lent confidence by these volunteer supporters, 
Celia at long last dared to turn and look her 
persecutor in the face. 

“Him?" she said loudly and clearly “Oh, 1 don^t 
know him. 1 don^t know him from Adam.” 

And Adam screamed, 

honey” Hilda called as Celia re-entered the 
apartment. Obviously she had a date tonight; she 
was sitting in a towelling robe in the living-room, 
wet-haired, watching the TV although its sound was 
nearly drowned out by the buzz of the hair-dryer, 
“You okay? We got kind of like you said smeared last 
night, 00 1 figured I^d better let you sleep on when I 
went out. Are you okay?” 

Never better^" Celia said composedly 
“You got a date tonight? Going out with what^a- 
his-name?” Her hair diy enough, Hilda switched the 
blower off and put it back in its casCn 

“No, Tve neglected my chores too long. TU have a 
quiet evening at home. Read, or watch I’V" 

“Uh-huh, Say there was kind of a weird story on 
the news. See it? No, you wouldn't have, but they*U 
repeat it^ I gues$-" Rising, she bustled around, 
putting the dryer away picking up a dress on its 
hanger to inspect it for creases, “You could be 
interested. Happened outside that agency you got 
your job through,” 

^Really? What did?” 

“Oh, some crazy old loon tried to grope a girl right 
in pubhc. Couple of guys warned him off and he 
keeled over and died. Heart-attack, I guess,” 

^^What'e so weird about that? Happens aU the 
time!” 

**Ah, but there were theae people saying they 
were sure he was a kid. Could have sworn to it. 


Good-looking, too. Only when he fell down it turned 
out he musta been about ninety," 

“How do you know?” 

"He didn't have any ID, They put a picture on, 
*case anybody knows who he was. Funny!” She 
checked, “Reminded me of someone, come to think 
of it.” 

“Who?” 

“Oh, I can't call the name to mind ... By the 
way!" 

“Yes?” 

“You weren't down that way this afternoon, were 
you? 1 caught just this glimpse and thought hey, 
that's Celia , , , But I guess I imagined it,” 

Celia forced a smile, poaing as for a police lineup, 
“Still think it was me you saw?” 

“ ’Course not! But , , , Just a moment, honey.” 
Dress draped over arm^ Hilda stepped close, scruti¬ 
nising Cellars left temple* 

“What's that for?” 

“Did I or did J not say bet night Td seen grey 
hairs on you?" 

“Dm not sure. Those martinis were awfully 
strong." 

“I guess they must have been.” Doubtfullyj HUda 
turned towards her room to get dressed* “You don't 
remember?” 

“See any grey there now?” 

“None. Not a trace. I guess you're right about the 
martinis, , , , Weird about this old guy that every¬ 
body mistook for a kid, hm?” 

“Must have been wearing a mask,” Celia offered, 
“Or maybe he had a terrific cosmetician*” 

“Ha, ha," Hilda said, tossing her robe aside as she 
passed the door. And added overshouider as she 
selected bra and panties from a drawer, ”Shame you 
don't have a date! I thought you were getting on fine 
with what's-his-name.” 

For a long moment Celia was unable to reply* She 
was re-aeeing the appaliing transformation of Adam, 
or as much as she had been able to endure before 
taking to her heels. None of the little crowd had tried 
to detain her. They'd been too overcome with 
astonishment and fear at the sight of the bald, 
toothless^ half-blind^ shriaelkd parody of a man 
writhing and howhng on the ground. 

Just in time she said, “I don't expect we'll see 
each other again. But I'm not sorry" 

It was only under her breath that she murmured 
the moral she had drawn from her suffering, which 
one day she hoped to share with Hilda and other 
friends — perhaps. With, at least, the ones prepared 
to listen* One day she might be able to declare, in 
plain words; 

“The boss of his company may well be Adam's 
Lord — may have been from the start. And I guess 
you'd expect him to move with the times. 

“But I can't beheve that he was ever Eve^s," Q 
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Jthem written on learning trans-Egyptian railroad firemen 
$Qmetimes used mummies for locomotive cordwood 


Did they do that? 

Stoke fbmaceB with ahrouda^ 

With cloude of mummy-dust and old kings, too? 
Across Egyptian sands on railroad paths 
Long, long ago when trains were new? 

Amidst the oldness of raw dimes, worn pyramids 
Did trans-Egyptian stokers, running low on fuel, 
Turn roundabout and summon "^Tut or Ho tap's sons 
And feed them in the fire, make pyre and bum a 
royalty? 

They did* 

Or so Tve heard. 

Absurd. 

They stopped along the way and snitched a tomb, 
six tombs. 

At ten times twenty stations {named for Styx) 
called 

All Aboards! to plenty of ripe lords and Indies there 
Strewn forth by death four thousand years before. 
All folk were mummified, of course, and not just 
kings and queens; 

The common sheep whose sleeps were coitimon as 
the dust that gleans 

Were there in harvest windrows scythed by lusty 
death; 

Like kindling all about they hid in millioned graves. 
So when the train puffed up and 
ocean-tidal-smoked 

While waiting to be fed — the dead, sand-drowned, 
Were handy stoldngs and wry faggots for the fire. 
Their rictus smiles did naught for them; 

The mummies, grinning with their grins 
Were flung in locomotive bins; 

Ten mummies at a time popped in 
To make St. Elmo's iron fire wheels spin. 

Like holy loaves they baked in steams 
Or flew in winged papyrus dreams tossed up 
Like midnight ravens, charcoal rooks. 

Old Alexandria's finest books set fire by fools^ 

Those graduates of Caesarea dumb Praetorian 
schools. 

A pageantry of raped sheaves breathed 
salf-consume. 

From locomotive Hades, swift Hellos flume. 


From Cairo south the mummy-fields were bled 
And to the gorge of rushmg Baal the linens fed 
And scarabs wrapped in tar were from the porch 
Of ancient tombs seized forth to bandage torch, 
Light hierarchies of Time and, one by one, 

With mighty Ra, fail in that final Sun, 

That Sun which in the bosom of ateam-beast 
Of Tyre and Ptolemy makes equal feast, 

To chum forth funeral plumes along the shore 
Of salt-plowed Carthage, then turn back for more. 
Fair Nefertiti (Yes? Perhaps!) then knew the flame; 
One-eyed or two, all burned to chars her fame; 

Her profile, infamous, her beauty bright 
A thousand tigers' eyes fire worked the night. 

And Cleopatra, Caesar's cat, her ticket, too, 

Was taken, torn, ignited, spread like smoking dew 
On lip of Sphinx which asks and answers: What 
Bums fasber,^ finer; Bubastia? Thoth? Anubis? Set? 
or Tut? 

Above remote Baghdad their farblown charsoots 
sail 

Where old soothsayers spy them, spin a tale 
Of mummy-dragon breaths across the stars 
And Cleopatra ^s heart fixed fiery bright as Mars 
As off the engines of destruction smote and strode 
And in proud chariot fires the ancient pharaohs 
rode. 

In fine incsnse and smoke they draughted, 
shimmered, blew 

And all the bright Egyptian winds of time bestrew 
To flag downwind through Alexandrian East 
Until mid-feast some New Year later on 
A Faisal in his palace, cool, Arabian-kept at dawn 
Unslept and suddenly panicked and cold 
For no good reason at all, sat up and wept. 

Called out to the wind, afraid to die. 

Then raised one trembling hand to find and pluck 
The last offending soot of Nefertiti's flesh 
From out his weeping eye. 


— Ray Bradbury 
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In th« dfa’wing room 
a horse hair sofa 
a dusky shaded lamp by the 
volummous chair you could 
lose yourself twice in 

in the other corner 
never interrupting 
yet never leaving 
you quite alone 

a heron, long beaked, silent, one foot 
poised in air as if to stately 
walk out of his own death. 

— Blythe Ayne 
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AgaiQp compallad by a ■ 
noiBome feacrinatioiip he peered | 
at the thing on the couch — re 
and saw only the groea form of I * 
M^re Antoinette. Perhaps his yjl 
impression of a great toad be* ^ 
aide him had been but an iUu- p 
Bion. ... but his gorge still rose 
in a Btck disgust, remembering H 
the lewdness to whicb he had S 
yieldsd. ^ 

" Mother of Ibads” 11 
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THE WRATH OF THE GODS AT MACY’S 

Doris Egan 

illustrated by Bob Eggleton 


1 was tired of everything after my last job. Bran- 
wen, my coLlaague, talked about a vacation at some 
bed-and-breakfast inns in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains; civilized places with flowers on 
the table and antique stores down the road, where 
sound carries easily through the old plaster walls 
and the innkeepers greet you by name. I wanted 
someplace impersonal. Someplace with sliding glass 
doors. Vegas would have been all right, but there 
were too many lights. 

It was off-season, though, at the Jersey shore, 
God, I hadn't been there in years and now it aU came 
rushing back, the smell of the washcloth in my hand 
turning into the smell of a wet bathing suit. Asbury 
Park, Seaside Heights, Wildwood Crest; the names 
of my childhood summers flickered through the 
emptiness. The cheap, over-air-oonditioned motels, 
the chlorine pools, the great plastic logos that Ut the 
night skies in the little towns, vacancy or not. The 
Swan. The Sand Dollar. The Astronaut, And now it 
was October, and the pools would be covered, and the 
families packed into their cars and gone away, 
leaving the wind to whip down the beach. Not many 
places would be open at all; it would take a lot of 
phoning. The idea appealed to me. 

“What is wrong with you?" asked Branny. “The 
trees will be turning color up and down the coast, 
and you want to look at sand. Come with me, for 
God's sake." 

“They said we’ve got a month, right? This is how 
I want to spend it. 1 want to get out on the Garden 
State Parkway and open all the windows. I'm sick of 
riding in Umousines — I’m sick of trying to see 
through those smoked windows — Tm sick of being 
watched 

"Sick of me, too?" asked Branny, 

“Not that." 1 went over and took her in my arms 
and kissed the top of her head. Two middle-aged 
women, starting to put on a little weight. Why mxist 
1 always stand apart and look at the appearance of 
things, and dismiss the truth that lies inside? And 
only with the good things. With the bad things, 1 fly 
straight to the heart. 

“I give up," said Branwen. She squeezed me and 
let me go, and went out to the sitting room of our 
suite at the New York Hilton to make plane 
reservations. “Look," 1 heard her say, after arguing 
with the telephone. “I’m a registered Oracle, and 1 
want a ticket now." 

I met Branwen after my life changed drastically. 
For fifteen years 1 taught fourth grade in Warren- 
town Grammar School. Warrentown is a small town 


in Massachusetts; very rural, somewhat isolated. 
Their educational standards were not stringent. Nor 
were mine; if anyone was interested in learning, I 
would help — if not, it was their own affair and their 
family’s. Not perhaps the best attitude for a teacher, 
but it seemed to be what the town was looking for. 
The kids were out about a tenth of the time, either 
hooky or working on the farm. So be it. And it wasn't 
as if I were on the backside of the moon; we did have 
cable 'TV two video rental stores, and a triplex 
cinema in Main Street. And I could drive down to 
Boston whenever I liked. 

I made my first prophecy three days after I turned 
forty-one. I was making my annual announcement 
that Box HiB, behind the school parking lot, was 
off-limits after a snowfall ^ the kids liked to steal 
trays from the cafeteria and ride them down. Too 
fast, and they ended up on the concrete in the 
parking lot, not to mention scaring Hell out of any 
drivers. 

“That includes you, Bobby Grant," I ended up 
saying, to my surprise. My voice boomed out over the 
room. “The next time you try that you’ll break an 
arm." 

The kids all looked at Bobby, assuming he’d been 
seen, But I hadn’t seen him. I’d been in Boston 
during the first snowfall. 

And damned if the kid didn’t show up in a cast, 
two weeks later. “Serves him right," said the 
parents, with the usual parental concern for rule¬ 
breaking in a small town. “Yon kids listen to the 
teacher and stay away from Box HUl," 

“Self-fulfilling prophecy," said a couple of the 
other teachers. “You shouldn’t have said it; it had a 
subconscious effect.” 

Not self-fulfilling, I thought to myself. Just a 
prophecy. 

No, I didn't know what was going on. But I knew 
1 hadn’t been the one speaking. 

So much for the winter; there were a few other 
odd incidents here and there, but nothing to raise 
any eyebrows. Come spring there was a town 
meeting to discuss the proposed replacement of the 
covered bridge outside town with a steel-and-con- 
Crete bridge. This sort of debate goes on all over New 
England — there was a hard core of aesthotlc 
groupies who wanted the bridge kept and repainted, 
and there was a somewhat larger bunch of townies 
who were tired of getting calls from every large truck 
coming into town. They all had to be directed way 
the Hell over to Sayre villa and down 1-24. 

I sort of liked the bridge, myself, but not being a 
city worker or a store owner I didn’t have to deal 
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with the inconvenience much. So I kept my mouth 
shut during the debate. The townies won, after five 
yeare of bringing up the same topic, and they wasted 
no time in calling for a motion to announce open 
bidding for contractors. I raised my handj was 
recognised, and stood up. 

"DON'T BE AN IDIOT/' I said to Bill Sha% 
leader of the townies. “THAT BRIDGE'LL GO 
DOWN UNDER THE FIRST HEAVY LOAD.^ It 
came out as though from a mkropbone — the whole 
auditorium must have heard me. 

No one becomes an Oracle who hasn't made a fool 
of himself in public, not once but many times^ I was 
more embarrassed later, thinking back; at the 
moment it happened I was having too much trouble 
believing it. I sat back down and tried to pretend it 
was someone else who had spoken. That was how it 
felt anyway 

There isn't much anybody can say to a statement 
like that, so they sort of picked up the pieces and 
went on, with some odd looks at me. I worried about 
my job for days. But it was an old-fashioned place, 
and a certain amount of eccentricity was almost 
e^cpected from a spinster schoolteacher. 

Eleven months and a few other incidents later the 
bridge went down under a 10-wheeler from Boston, 
the firm of Taper and Shafly was indicted, and my 
reputation was not what it had been. That was when 
the stories started cropping up on TV stories of 
apparently normal people making successful predic¬ 
tions. I was interested at first, then I started turning 
off the set. 

But it was in the papers, too. And it was in the 
eyes of the kids at school, and their parents. “TeU me 
how Suva's going to do/' said Suze's father on Open 
House Night. 

I said, “She"a getting eU A"s and B"s, and she has 
a good attitude. I'm sure she'U do fine.^ And he kept 
looking at me as though he was waiting for some¬ 
thing more. 

Other rumors came from the outside world. But 
not so much detail here, it looked as though things 
might be being hushed up. Funny happenings 
connected with these new predictors. And then the 
government announced it wanted to study the 
phenomenon: rewards were offered for every predic¬ 
tor accepted by the Project, and a good salary to the 
predictors themselves. 

It was a year before they came for me. Long 
enough to have heard the word “prediction" re¬ 
placed by the word prophecy. Long enough to hear 
the edges of what was going on in the Project^ which 
1 wanted no part of; long enough to read the e^torial 
headline in the New York Times on Christmas day: 
The Gods Return. Not that they meant anything 
Uke that, hterally — not the Times, But th^'d 
gotten enough data on the Project to consult a few 
professors of mythology and psychology. “It seems 
that these unusual people are able to tap into the 
universal archetypes — that racial library where 
potent images are stored — and come away with 
information. Has the human race reached a point in 


its evolution where the shadows we have potuided 
down into the subconscious can now be brought out 
into the light, examined and classified, made to serve 
ua? The answer is still in those shadows. But it"s a 
suggestion of hope, a chink of light to hold our hands 
under and watch in wonder^ on this Christmae Day ^ 

Thank you. New York Times. 

The two FBI men who^ came to my house a week 
later were more prosaic. Nobody pulled a gun or 
anything, but I was given to understand that my 
replacement for the spring term was already on her 
way, and if my duty wasn^t clear to me then life could 
be difficult. I packed a couple of suitcases and 
handed one to each of them to carry. They didn't 
protest. A thirds clean-cut quiet-macho suit-type 
was waiting by the car, so I gave him my giant 
ehoulderbag. Let them make themselves useful. No 
doge or cats to arrange for; somehow I'd never 
gotten to it. I locked the door, and never saw the 
place again. 

1 wandered through the rooms of our auite rest¬ 
lessly, pulling back the drapes to look down at the 
New York streets, imagining how they'd looked in 
192(1; in 1860; in 1700. It was a game I played. 
Branwen was packing her suitcase a day ahead of 
time — Branny is hke that — when she turned to me 
and said, "I need a sweater.” 

"You have three sweaters.'* 

“Button-down cardigans. I want a pullover — a 
fisherman thing, something wild and Celtic.” 

“A cardigan will keep you just as warm." 

“I'm going to the mountains and I want to wear a 
pullover," She was getting her stubborn tone. 

That dreaded experience, clothea shopping, hung 
over my head. I said. **We can rent videotapes at the 
front desk —” 

Let's go to Bloomingdale's." 

"That place is a maze! You can barely find your 
way from one floor to another. I refuse to step 
foot —" 

'TouVe depressed, you need to get out. Let's go to 
Altman's." 

can nm the bath, we can order Chinese, get 
some videos —^ 

"Macy's,” said Branwen, as though it were the 
closing proof in a scientific paper. She pulled out my 
hightop sneakers and handed them to me. 

We went to Macy's, 

"Good/' she said to me in the cab, “you need to 
walk around a Httle. You've been in a rotten mood 
since Virginia.^' 

“I have not been in a rotten mood. I've been 
thoughtful." 

She turned senous for a second. “Kiddo, I know 
it"s not a good idea to ask'" — I could see her 
weighing the odds on whether the taxi was bugged 
— "but you haven "t cursed anybody or anything, 
have you?" 

“I said I wouldn"t and I haven't.” 

She looked reheved, "I didn"t think so." Some¬ 
where around 40th Street she said, “But all the little 
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things that went wrong in D.C. — the ambassador 
tripping in the receiving line, the caterer's truck 
breaking down, eveiybody*a luggage getting sent to 
Panama — I was wondering^ you know; if maybe 
you'd been letting Loki out again," 

“I don't think you can count the luggage. That's 
normal” 

"That's not the point, sweetie." 

1 shrugged. like Loki, the way I like the Jersey 
shore. And who knows how much longer TU have 
with him?” 

‘^Why shouldn't you have time with him?” 

“Because,” I lied, “1 promised the Project Chief I 
VFOuldn't invoke him any more." 

Branny smiled. "Good, Tm glad you did.” She 
squeezed my elbow^ '^ou can get in a lot of trouble 
that way." 


We got out of the taxi in front of the sign that said 
WELCOME TO MACY*S, THE LARGEST 
STORE IN T3EIB WORLD and walked in through 
the revolving doors, in our Reeboks and plaid wool 
skirts. She wore a white cardigan and I had a gray 
blazer. What a video we would make, I thought. 
Middle-Aged Lesbian Schoolteachers From Hell. 

e Project had taken over an old army base. They 
housed about 250 of ue, and about 300 of them. 
“They” were all government-issuer testers and 
watchers, note-takera^ cooks and maintenance and 
security staff. We called it Fort Fear. The fear was 
that we were going crazy 

There waanH one of us who hadn't considered it 
before we came; and feelings of sanity are not 
encouraged by people who respond to what you say 
by taking notes instead of replying, I had night¬ 
mares for weeks after 1 arrived, and annoyed the 
watchere by not being able tx) remember them. 

But everything becomes routine. There were 
people 1 talked to in the halls and the cafeteria — Mr. 
SackviUe, an elderly gentleman with a cane, who told 
me that he had chats with Aphrodite every evening 
after dinner, and she had asked to be remembered to 
me. I had not yet had a vision myself then, and he 
made me uncomfortable when he talked this way 1 
tried to handle it with grace* And there wa^ Gerda 
Licht, a college student to whom 1 gave my butter¬ 
scotch pudding one day at lunch. She heard Vishnu 
and Rama, and was given to saying things like, "The 
present and future do not adst. Involvement binds 
us to illusion. Are you going to eat that chocolate 
cake?” I didn't think she should have been there at 
all, but she got to her feet one day in the middle of a 
revival showing of “Casablanca," just as the Marseil¬ 
laise was being sung, and announced that an 
earthquake whs muninent. "Fm as surprised as 
anyone,® she added, in a totally different voice. She 
then prudently left the theater. Enough people were 
sufficiently nervous to follow her out, and she got 
credit both for saving their lives and fbr predicting 
the New Madrid quake before it happened. 

I woke one morning from a dream of blood and 


fire, and saw a man in a helmet sitting in the chair 
by my window. He smiled at me and vanished. Later 
that day 1 was tiying to get a Hershey bar out of the 
machine in the lounge when Mr. Sackville came in. A 
blue-eyed M^oman in a long gown was on his arm. He 
at^justed his bow tie and pulled out one of the plastic 
chairs for her to ait down. She gave me a glance from 
those oceanic eyes, and inclined her head. A vision of 
doves and sea-foam rolled around my head. I left 
quickly went to my room and locked myself in. 

The psychiatrists came for me eventually. They 
talked me out of the room and brought me to the 
testing board “It’s a breakthrough,” they said. 'Be 
glad," they said. "Now you'U learn to invoke the 
state consciously” 

"Invoke it? To what purpose? 1 don't want it, 1 just 
want to be left alone." 

“To answer questions,” said the youngest, a 
red-haired, earnest boy vidth freckles. 

“There's death in your face,” I said, because there 
was. “Is that answer enough for you? What other 
questions can you have?” 

He swallowed, and the others gave him a brief 
look but kept to the road, T found out later he had 
AIDS. “We need to know certain things. Listen — 
are we on track in our cancer research?” 

I said without thinking, 

“How soon will we have a m^or breakthrough?” 

“It will be solved within your lifetime.” 

A buzz at this. “It matches/' said one* “Shut up,® 
said another 

“The drought in Yemen. How long will it con¬ 
tinue?" 

“Fire and dust for two more years. Then food 
enough to feed the country." 

“Will Kelliher win re-election?" asked a voice. The 
others looked at him. 

“By a landslide,® my daimon said, abandoning 
circuitousness, 

“Will the Senate ratify the weapons treaty?” 

Silence. “I don't know,” I said. “He's gone.” 

“Who?" said a tester quickly. It was the same 
voice that asked the two political questions. Good old 
KeUiher had an inside man. 

"I don't know,” 1 said again. 

Things were a little better in the Fort after that. 
I started to get into the pattern of things. I played 
bridge with Mr. Sackville and Gerda and any fourth 
we could get; 1 got a government bonus for passing 
my invocation test; I bought a CD player^ but it was 
stolen. Sometimes I saw other sorts of beings in the 
Fort — beings who looked like Hermes and Pan and 
Apollo, but not as 1 would have pictured them. They 
were other people's invocations. What's more, the 
same legend manifested differently for different 
Oracles. Maybe that Times writer was right; this 
individuality of visions certainly seemed to support 
the idea of archetypes rather than gods. Goat-footed 
Pan atole Dn Perlmutter's cap one day and he 
wondered why eveiybody laughedn 

It loosened us all up. Before we knew it, invoea- 
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tions were happening all over the place. They had to 
start registering Oracles and graduating us as 
quickly as possible before things got out of hand. 

There isn’t much I can tell you about the gods, 
except don^t play poker with Loki^ chess with Odlnj 
or anything at all wi th Lucifer. 1 suppose the people 
who hung out with Rama learned more elevated 
things. 


So far 1 haven't told you about the other break¬ 
through 1 had at the Fort. Some time after I arrived^ 
I saw a hand-printed poater in one of the halla: 

GODS COME IN ALL SEXES. Don't join the 
oppreai^r! Meeting S:00 tonight Classroom 
201 to discuag opening our vifiiion^ to enconi'* 
pass social change. Gay/Leebian Dance, 10:00^ 
Sager Lounge. 

Heavens, 1 hadn’t seen one of those since my 
college days ^ . and with good reaaon, I reminded 
myeelf. The era of innocence was over. Everybody 
was out of the pool and back in the closet. The 
prudent thing to do would be to ignore it, but 1 was 
charmed by its naivete and curioue about the fool 
who wrote it. 


1 tooka look in classroom 201 at about 8:16; it was 
empty much as Td expected, except for a brown- 
haired woman in jeans sitting on the front desk. She 
looked up when the door opened. *^Come on in," she 
said. ^'The parly's jumpin\^ 

“Yeah, ao I see.” I closed the door behind me. The 
corridor had been empty; but there was no harm in 
being careful. If there were cameras^ it was too late 
anyway. Goodb}^, teaching career. 

“Tm Bran wen SeUeck.” 

“Hello/’ I said. I did not volunteer my own name. 
There was no reason she needed to know it^ and lots 
of places in the Fort were bugged, 

'‘You coming aU the way in?" 

“Thanks^ but 1 wasn’t planning on staying. Just 
dropped by for a minute.” 

“Come on/ she said^ ''be a mensch.” 

“Not hkely/1 said, and she grinned. 1 took a step 
further in. “Do you really think this ia a good idea, 
my friend? Give out your name like that and it’s only 
a matter of days till the Legion of Decency gets it.” 

“No worries. We’re government property now, 
and I never met a government that cared what its 
weapons did in their spare time, 1 know. I got on the 
Legion’s list twice since 1 made Oracle^ and both 
times Uncle Sam wiped my name."^ 

Maybe she wasn’t so naive. “How did you get on 
it twice in so short a time?" 

“I got two weekend passes.” 

1 had to laugh. ‘'Didn't your mother ever tell you 
about discretion?” 

“Oh^ 1 was a good girl for years and years. But 
Apollo told me not to be such a pain in the ass/' 

Coming closer, 1 saw she was urearing Omega 
earrings. I hadn^t seen them in yeara^ either. Clearly 
she was taking Apollo's advice to heart. 

“I didn^t know he cared about stuff like that.” 


“He^s much misunderstood." 

1 reached the desk. “What did you do before you 
were drafted?" 

“Wellt I was going to go for my MLS. But mostly I 
taught school in the Bronx." 

“1 give up/' 1 said at that. 1 saw from here that her 
hair wasn't brown, it was redder than that; more 
mahogany-colored. 

I could see trouble commg. Perhaps avoiding Mr, 
Sackville's Aphrodite hadn^t been a wise thing to do, 

W. asked for the sweater department at Macy's 
front door information booth. A black-haired man in 
a leather jacket stxwd behind us^ waiting patiently to 
get to the store maps. Hb hair Tvas curly and his face 
was cheerful, and he gave me a flirty look as we 
passed, Middle-Aged Lesbian Schoolteachers From 
Hell or not. There is a special place in the Legions of 
the Blessed for Italian heterosexuals. Branny didn^t 
see it; as usual, she was oblivious to these things, 

1 always noticed. It was the undersides and edges 
of things that I liked; details, eccentricities. It came 
out in our approach to the Oracle business. She was 
hooked on Apollo, light and healing and rationality. 
I liked the gods of the cold countries, who themselves 
suffered and bled occasionally — and 1 liked the wily 
and the wiry the tricksters. Coyote. Loki. Hanuman. 
Being Norse and a trickster both, Loki was my 
favorite. 

The shopping crowds swirled around us. “I guess 
we should decide where to go first/’ said Bran wen, 

“ 'Better Dresses’,” I read, looking at the store 
map. “What are the others, Worse Dresses?” 

“There's an escalator/ she said^ and she pushed 
out into the sea of people, 

I followed as best I could. We passed by a Chanel 
perfume counter and 1 thought about asking her to 
wait. Maybe 1 should take this opportunity to dive 
into the apparently bottomless credit card the 
Project issu^ me. But under the circumstances 
there didn’t seem to be much porntn 

In the stream of shoppers I saw a fat kid in a blue 
t-shirt that read: Things fall apart. The center 
cannot hold. I blinked my eyes for a second and the 
message disappeared. 

“You coming?” said Branny, turning back. 

*'Yeah, wait a minute.” 1 caught up to her. 

“See something you want?" 

“No.” 

We went through handbags, hats^ and accesso¬ 
ries. As we were going up the escalator she said, 
“Sure you don't want a scarf? I never get to buy you 
anything/' 

**1 just want to leave. I hate being in storeSt Bran^ 
I always feel as though the energy is being sucked 
out of my body and beamed into space.” 

She patted my arm. “WeT order pi^za when we 
get back.” 

Up through lingerie, dresses^ and trendy suits. 
**Here we are, " she said cheerfiiUy and off we went 
through several miles of store. 

When we reached the woolens she dug in like a 
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soldier^ puUing sweater after sweater out of the 
shelves, checking them over, discarding and win¬ 
nowing. Bran wen liked to shop. “Almost perfection,” 
she muttered at last. “Except for this dumb blue 
piping on the eoDar, FU ask the sales guy where the 
ones without the piping are." 

We approached a man of about in a shirt and 

tie with no jacket. He sat by the cash register in a 
state of apparent catatonia. Branny waited about 
thirty seconds and said^ ''Excuse me.” 

He continued to stare down at a piece of paper in 
his hand. 

"Excuse mCj" she said again. "Can you teU me 
where the sweaters are without the piping on the 
collar?” She held up her sample. 

Slowly his head roeen "^What do you want?" 

She pulled out the ad she*d clipped from the 
Daily News and placed it on the counter by the 
sweater. “These aweatere here/' she said, pointing 
to the ad, ^They’re almost like this one, but thie 
one has a blue atripe on the collar. I don*t want a 
blue stripe. The picture on the wrapping doesn^t 
have a blue stripe, either. Where are the ones 
without the blue stripe?" 

For a second there I could place her in front of her 
grammar-school class, mining heaven and earth for 
signs of intelligence. 

"That's he said. 

“No/' she said^ "^that is not it. This is a difTerent 
sort of sweater. Where is the other kind?” 

"That's it. That's what the package says. The 
package says what the ad says." 

“But whale's in the package doesn't match! Just 
look —" 

“I don't want to look.” There was a note of 
finality, and just a trace of viciousneiaa in his voice. 
This did not surprise me. Of the ten rudest people I 
have met in my lifetime, seven of them worked at 
Macy'a. 

1 withdrew a few yards from the scene, and 
started rooting through the shelves. After a minute 
J called, "Bran! Over here. This what you're looking 
for?" 

It was the same wrapping, anyway, and no 
stripes. She looked at it, then at me. “You are a gift 
from heaven/' she said. 

As we stood there we heard a woman*s voice 
raised in frustratioriH Someone else was trying to 
talk to Mr. Sunshine. '^Think he's just nasty to 
women, or everybody?” 

I said, “Do you auppoae it's genetic?” 

"It would make an interesting study. I don^t 
believe anybody in social psych has ever profiled 
rudeness. lt*B worth looking into — think how the 
quality of life might be improved.'' 

''Well, they've got a gold mine in this etore/' 

Branny wanted to go to the Reebok sale upstairs. 
As we got on the escalator I looked back over the 
floor and imagined Pan stealing up behind that 
social pimple and — no, don't think about that. 1 felt 
that stirring off on the fringes that 1 thought of as 
^the Snake"; Jesus^ I thought, not here. 1 started to 


sweat, and took hold of the railing. We're only 
shopping, for GiKisake. Leave me aJone. 

*Tou okay there?" aeked Branwea. 

"I'm okay. Just the normal energy-leech associ¬ 
ated with shopping,” Bran was a Dn Wio fan^ so I 
forced a emile and said, ''You know, if you die in a 
Maey's you don't regenerate.” 

“No wonder the place makes you nervous.” 

“Don 't be nervous/' the secretary had said. He 
was another in the line of nice, clean-cut young 
men Td become acquainted with since 1 left New 
England. **Have you met the President before?" 

My little cousin Eddie had asked me that once, 
too. "What's he like?” Eddie asked. This was before 
his mother asked me to leave. 

I'd met the President. We'd all met the President. 
Big fucking dealt ^ une of my fourth-graders used to 
say. Once you've been wrung out by the gods, a man 
in a gray auit doesn't make as big an impresaion. He 
was shorter than they let you on TV! and he had 
allergies. It was hay-fe ver season, and Fort Fear was 
in weed country; the poor man barely took the 
handkerchief away from his face the whole tune he 
was there. He tried to be avuncular. You could see he 
thought it was a big treat for us, meeting him and 
him being just a regular guy. We tried to pretend it 
was. 

I only saw him the once after that. "He^s very 
nice/ I told Eddie. "Very polite.” 

Things weren't going well. There was only one 
salesperson to handle the two dozen rabid Reebok 
fanciers in Sporting Goods. And he was busy doing 
paperwork. Branny decided to take me to the 
countertop reetaurant on the eighth floor so I could 
eit for a little while and have a Coke^ It was closing 
when we got there. They sent tie to Le Petit Caf§ on 
two. They didn't have Coke and were out of seats^ 
They sent ua to another caf6 on three, but it was 
cloaed, eo we sat on a display sofa on four and 
discussed, partly seriously, whether we^d offended 
the gods. 

"I begin to think we should leave/' she saidn 

“Hallelujah/1 aaid. 

The nearest down escalator was blocked off. We 
wandered through department after department 
looking for another. "Largest store in the world,'' 
muttered Bran wen through gritted teeth. 

"And we're seeing it all,'' I added. 

I could have ewom I saw Co 3 TOte underneath that 
first escalator I didn't aay anything about it to 
Branny. She didn't like the company I kept, and 
anyway 1 ought to have better control over my 
invocations. 

As we passed a cash register it began squirting 
out receipt-paper. The saleswoman banged on it 
angrily. “Stop it!" she yelled. Branny looked at me, I 
shruggedH 

The next cash register we passed also began 
squirting paper. Branwen stopped and faced me, 
hands on her hips. “Loki/ she said. 
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Far off, the Snalte waa atiirbg restlessly, '‘Look," 
r said quickly, “I'm the first to admit he’s got an 
iiDmature sense of humor. But you can’t hold him 
responsible for everything that goes wrong, Bran.” 

She stared suspiciously for a second, then 
whirled and went on walking. "There’s a working 
escalator somewhere,” she said, much as Sir Ed¬ 
mund Hillary must have aaid, “There’s a top to this 
damned mountain.” We passed a third cash register 
and she glared at it, waiting. Nothing happened. 
We went on. 

Behind us, we heard the paper start to eject, 

“That’s it,” said Bran wen. 

“I swear,” 1 said, "I haven’t done anything 
consciously." 

“That’s what you said about Dn Perhnutter’s 


**It was truef” 

She was looking behind me, and I saw her eyes 
widen. I turned. Goat-footed Pan was dancing down 
the aisle, hand in hand with a tall monkey. They 
w#te pushing over racks of clothing as they went. 
Bran said weakly, “Hanuman?"^ 

I nodded. 

I pulled myself togetJier long enough to look 
around for witnesses, and there they werei at leaat 
half a dozen people staring at wlmt to them would be 
racks turning over by themselves. And who knew, 
maybe not being Oracles brought them closer to the 
truth. Were these really gods and demons we were 
playing with, or were they self-generated? 1 thought 
about that question a lot lately. 

But not now 1 touched Bran wen's shoulder. ""You 
know what? 1 think the security staff will be here any 


minute.” 


She biinkedp and said, **Let*s get out of here.” 
Chaos followed us across the floor. 1 heard a 
joyouSj bass-throated yell from somewhere behind, 
and the sound of a giant hammer hitting the wall, A 
minute later an arrow flew over our heads and 
buried itself in a bundle of London Fog raincoats. 
Men in security uniforms and men with the white 
carnations of Macy^s management were pouring 
onto the floor. Some of them looked at us strangely. 

Another damned escalator closed for repair. How 
was this possible? The escalators were one of the 
relimble things about Macy's. We switched direc¬ 
tions^ and more security staff appeared. One man 
pointed to Branny and me. 

Management was closing in on us, like the 
Indians on the wagon train. I hated to be out¬ 
numbered. 


The Project administrative team surrounded me. 

“I don't want to see the President,” I aaid. "Why 
can^t he talk to another Oracle?” 

"You're the most consistent and controlled Oracle 
presently in the United States, and he wants to talk 
to one now.” 

"Consistent! Controlled!” I could feel tears com¬ 
ing, to my embarrassment, “Fm awfiil.^” 

"Nonsense," said the Chief, in that hearty, Let's- 


Buck-Up-the-HystericaJ-Spinster voice of his. ‘“Why 
you even dream on cue,"* 

"None of my dreams are good? Can't you under¬ 
stand that? None of my dreams are good!” I was 
shouting. And it was worse, because they didn^t take 
it eeriouely when we were like this, they treated us 
like temperamental opera singers, 

^Tou've said lots of good things,” said the young 
one, the one Td told was dying. "You said there 
would be no famine in Yemen, remember that?"^ 

But by then 1 was really crying, and 1 couldn't 
answer them. / couldn't answer them, 

*T\iere'fi nothing UiSeftil we can tell them,” 1 aaid. 
'^Let's run.^ 

Branny threw down her sweater and started 
pumping after me. 

*^The elevatoropening]" 1 said, as we ap¬ 
proached the banks. 

"lt*fi going up!” 

"I don't give a damn,” 1 said, and ducked in. She 
jumped after me. 

We got off on the top floor. ""Uh-oh," I said, 
surveying the fine crystal and china. 1 turned 
around, but the doors had closed. 

We walked through as fast as we could, followed 
by the sound of crashing glassware. "This ia very 
stmnge,^ said Bran wen. And I knew what she 
meant. She meant strange even for an Oracle. This 
was the most confusing, powerful, multiple invoca¬ 
tion IM ever heard of And it was involuntary, 

"^Bran, 1 swear — 

"I know. I believe you, it's all right.” 

The Snake was waking up. The Snake was 
waking up, and I didn't even know His name. 

We passed the book department. Hephaistoa was 
reading theroT curled under a table, but the books 
had changed to pornography. Doves fluttered by. His 
wife, Aphrodite, was there, but not Mr. SackviUe's 
ideal. She was painted like a streetwalker. Branwen 
grabbed my hand with a desperate tug and we went 
out to look for the escalator again. 

She stopped short suddenly "We need help,” she 
said. *^This isn^t funny anymore. Something bad is 
happening.” She closed her eyes and looked toward 
heaven, an expression of calm coming over her face. 

Apollo appeared, Bran wen's Apollo, healer and 
protector of the rational. For once I wae glad to see 
him, glad to turn to the more respec table gods, 1 
wae Borxy that Td ever felt uncomfortable around 
him. 

He turned and went swiftly to a woman nearby, 
like an unnatural form of beauty — Uke a stalking 
deer — and puBed her down to the floor. She 
struggled. 

^'Oh, God,” said Branwen, turning avmy. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, she looked like a child slapped 
by her mother. This wasn't Bran's Apollo, it was the 
Apollo I'd learned from Ovid, who specialized in 
making the gods look nasty. 

Everything was tainted. It was my faulty it was 
the Snake's fault. It was one of our faults. 
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1 he^ird boofbe^ts from far away, getting louder. 
Not so soon! I yelled silently miiaerably. 

I saw Brsjiwen turn to face Apollo again. 1 could 
aenae a fierce Celtic blaze in that sturdy plump tittle 
body standing in the light of heroes, there by the 
caah register. You started to aee thing )9 that way 
after youd been on the Project for a while. 

^^Don’t get hurt,” t said to her. “It won't be long 
now.'" She didn^t hear me. “TU stop it^" I said, and 
she didn't hear that either. 

I looked around and saw the wolf padding quietly 
to the big wooden door over at the left wall. EXIT, it 
said. The wolf looked at me. Loki had a wolf for a 
son. 

I hoped old friendships still had meaning. ! 
followed the wolf to the door and pushed it open. An 
alarm sounded somewhere down the stairwell, but 
security had enough to deal with. 1 went up. One 
flight, two, past the employee floors to a steel door 
bolted on the inside. I was alone in this one, I 
thought. That's what Td wanted ^ way back at the 
beginning* 

Branny and I, we were two of the people who 
didn't go to Harvard or Wharton for our MBAs. Two 
of the women who didn^t try to be good team players 
in American mdustry while raising healthy children 
and dressing above our budget. It was more than 
possible that there was something wrong with us. I'd 
known I would miss Branny terribly during the 
month off — that was why I'd wanted to be apart. 

I opened the door. 

{Resident Kelliher was waiting for me when I got to 
the meeting place in Virginia, Point for him, I 
thought^ he wasn't one of those pretentious types 
who made visitors sit outside to show them their 
place. He offered me tea from a adver tea service by 
his chair. My favorite blend, Russian Caravan, not 
the sort it was likely be would use by accident. 
Another point for him. 

He congratulated me on my accurate record as an 
Oracle^ 1 thanked him. We chatted a minute or two 
about this and that, then he said, "Teli me, do you 
already know what my question is?” 

“No, Mr. President." 

Can't you find out?” He sounded genuinely 
interested, 

^It seems that the question has to be asked," I 
said. “1 think it's a matter of form." 

*^ You know,^ he smiled charmingly **there was 
another Oracle they offered me. But he aaid he got 
his answers directly from Allah, the all-merciful, and 
he wasn't quite what I had in mind." 

*Mr. Korba," I said. 'T know him.^' 

"You don't get your answers from AJiah, do you? 
They tell me you're more of a Norse persuasion." 

I sipped my tea. This was an area 1 was a bit shaky 
on myself. “I do prefer the Noree gods, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. But it's rather like a hobby. I don*t know who 
gives my answers, to teU you the truth. It could be 
the Greek gods. It could be my subconscious. It could 
be the Devil, for all I know.” 


He smiled I "But you have a fine record of 
accuracy, and thafs what I need." 

I made a motion like a shrug. 

He leaned forward. "Things are happening right 
now that have some of us worried. We've gotten into 
some difficulties with a foreign power that we can't 
Beam to get out of” 

It sounded dull to me. 

He said, “Tell me, what would be the result if we 
made a nuclear first strike?” 

I sat up straight, eyes widened. I must have 
dropped the teacup. My stomach rolled nauseously 
and I thought 1 was going to throw up then and there, 
but what came out was the room^fiUing voice I'd heard 
before: "A GREAT VICTORY WILL BE WON." 

It took the breath out of me, and I fell back in the 
armchair. "Jeausf" I said, in my own voice. I stared at 
him. 

He was totally unfazed. “I have more questions, if 
you don't mind.” 

“He's gone," I said. 

Unlike the Project testers, he didn't ask for an 
explanation. "I suppose the answer can stand on its 
own," he said. 

“Listen,” I said to him, “that phrase — 'a great 
victory will be won.^ That's from an old story.'' 

He looked polite^ interested, personally uninter¬ 
ested. I spoke quickly "An old king went to one of the 
Greek oracles — I don't remember which one — and 
he asked what would happen if he went to war on 
another king. And the oracle said, 'A great victory will 
be won,' So he went to ™r, lost, and was killed. A great 
victory was won, you see, but it was by the other side.'' 

To my surprib^e he said, "Yes, I've heajrd the story.” 

I stared at him. *^Then you won't take any action 
based on it.” 

He sat back in the chair, looking thoughtful. Not 
eeriously thoughtful, jxist debating whether to share 
his thoughts with me. Finally he said, ^Tou see — 
when it comes to a nuclear first strike, ifs only 
possible for one side to have 'a great victory.' 
Logically it would be too late for the nation fired 
upon. The only question that could arise is whether 
it would be one side or none." 

*^None!” I said, sitting back. 1 grasped my old 
purse firmly. 

He said, gently "But that's not what you said." 

I opened the door. 

The winds of early Ragnarok blew over the roof. 

The Snake, whose name was Ouroboros, twisted 
and turned. 

I looked across the Hudson to the factories, the 
highways, the paJieades of the Jersey side; I im¬ 
agined the empty motels further south. Pack up your 
cars, people; hard times are ahead for us all. 

A great victory will be won, but not by us humans. 

I'd given up the few days left with Branwen, but 
as I looked to the east and saw the sky turn orange 
I knew I hadn't punished myaelf nearly enough yet. 

And so I jumped. I don't know if the Snake will die 
with me or not. Q 
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Wekid Tkles: In a recent essay, you celebrated tbe 
mythic whole of science fietLon — of the entire field 
as apart from individual works — and yet you eeem 
to be writing more fantasy of late. "Stalinas Tear¬ 
drops* in Weird Tales^ #299 being a celebrated 
example. Why is this? Has your perspective changed, 
that now you find mythic power in fantasy instead? 

Watsoiu What Pm basically trying to do is write 
acrosa the whole epeotrum, from hard science fiction 
to fantasy to horror. 1 did write three horror novels, 
one after another, within the last few years. People 
then started asking me, “^Have you quit science 
fiction? Have you gone into the horror field?” That's 
not really true, because my most recent novel, 
published in England, The Flies of Memory^ is a 
fairly hard science fiction novel, featuring aliens who 
arc pursuing the Renaissance art of memory, which 
might not seem very hard as science. Nevertheless, 
the motivation and spirit of the book is realistic, 
hard SF: a journey to Mars, spacecraft, and so forth . 

And I think that the novel 1 am going to be 
writing next, which rtn jxist beginning to visualize, 
is again going tc be a science-fiction novel. It'll have 
mythic roots to it. I'm going to try and draw on the 
mythopoeic potential underlying science fiction, but 
it'll be science ficldon. Strange impulses come over 
me from time to time. Short stories often emerge 
when 1 discover some bizarre quirk out of the comer 
of my eye and intensify it. 1 think this is best 
expressed In fantasy. 

It's good that you mentioned “StaJin'^s Tear¬ 
drops * It seams like fantasy, but again, 1 tend to 
approach things in a rational way What might 
result is bizarrity, but there is heavy rationaJify and 
research in ”Stalin's Teardrops." For example, the 
business about the cartography. This is hard SFJ 
really. Carto^aphy is a science. Then I just turn it 
upside down in that atoiy. I look at how cartography 
is supposed to be pursued. YouTe supposed to do 
maps right. 1 visualize a situation where you are 
deUberately falsifying them and getting them wrong, 
exactly as the K.G.B. did. I also did a bit of research 
into what the inside of the K.G.B. headquarters is 
like. So thifl is realistic description. 

Now, the stuff about eggs in Part Three, this too 
is based on my discovering something about the 
wonderful subworld of egg^rrafting, which happened 
entirely by accident. I was driving home from a 
writing workshop held in I>erb3^hirej and we 
stopped in a hotel in the middle of nowhere. It 
turned out there was a craft fair going on. There 
were all these eggers holding their convention. They 
had their egg fanzines and all else. This got my 


fantasy node ringing, and this joined up with the 
warped realism of the cartography and the Husstan 
fairy-tale aspect started welling up like oil welling up 
through sand or through shale. I agree the result is 
a fantasy story with ectoplasm coming out of 
people's vaginas and people being swallowed up by 
giant eggs; but thereby I thought I was able to deal 
with something that was of the real world, the whole 
glaanost problem of how the old Stalinists are going 
to adjust to reality and the kind of aadneas which a 
lot of them must feel. I was just watching on 
television this morning a stoiy of the Russians and 
how there are still strong Marxist-Leninist tenden^ 
ciea residing in the Soviet bosom. Something has 
been lost in a sense, mythically. The whole spy-story 
milieu of Len Deighton and John Le Carr^ — how 
can you pursue this now that the Berlin Wall has 
falien down? So I was dealing in **Stalin^a Tear- 
drops” with political realities, and I was starting 
from a realistic base, but the whole thing became 
twisted and strange, largely because the realities of 
the world had become so out of kilter with what our 
expectations were, say five years ago. The result is 
fantasy but the initial impulse is savage realism, in 
a sense. 

WTi We could see this as a form of satire. What 
youYe basically saying is, **The world would make 
more sense if it were like this. * 

Watson; Or Tm saying that the world actually is 
like this, just underneath the wallpaperp underneath 
the surface. It stiU maintains the pretense of being 
the familiar realistic, naturalistic world that we've 
been taught to perceive. Whereas, if you just puU off 
the wallpaper, underneath there are all these pecu¬ 
liar and essentially mythopoeic impulses. What is 
nationaUsm, which is welling up acroas eastern 
Europe, but a kind of mythopoeic nonsense? It^s a 
romantic irratlonaJity. This is going to overthrow the 
kind of neat, bureaucratic paradigms that have been 
operating for the last forty years. This might not 
necessarily be a good idea at all. It's going to lead to 
chaos and be an upwelling of the irrational and the 
anarchic. But this is what is going on in people^s 
hearts. So perhaps, as it is irrational and anarchic, 
it is better to approach this in the fantasy spirit than 
mistakenly adopt realistic tools, which wiU not be 
quite true to the emotions that are possessing people 
among Himgarian mmorities and Romanian nation- 
alj^te, CroatianSp Slovenes, and so on. There is a 
breakdown of what you might call consensus, bu¬ 
reaucratic realism across Europe. I think it La truer 
to look at this in a bizarre, fantastic, fairy-tale mode; 
because this will incarnate a truth which perhaps 
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the newspaper stories and the realistic political 
analysis not do justice to. 

WT: Do you think that science fiction is primarily 
a form of realism? 

Watsoir The spirit of science fiction is primarily 
realistic. It's rationalistic in the sense that in science 
fiction we presuppose the rational structtire of the 
universe according to the laws of physics as we 
understand them. These are the basic groundroote, 
that the universe has rules and that it is a rational 
construct^ that underlying mathematical laws rule 
structures. Whereas, in fantasy the nilea of reality 
are magical. 

I like to mix the two things up a little bit, mix the 
magic and the realism together. For examplep in Flies 
of Me7iu>ry, the aliens have a realistic biology. They 
come from a realistic star ayetem. But the underly¬ 
ing philosophy of their lives b akin to Renaissance 
occultism. 

I think that some of the moat fertile things in 
science fiction, or the things that I can most 
fruitftiUy pursue, are where we have an intersection 
between the magic-impulse and the realism-impulse. 
The underlying roots of fantasy are magical. The 
underlying roots of science fiction are your baak, 
rational spirit. You can detect this, jx;i 3 t as you can 
detect the difference between lemonade and beer, 
just by reading a eampk paragraph from a fantasy 
novel and a science-fiction novel. It's difficult to 
describe, but there b the rational spirit, and the 
irrational spirit. 1 tend to be a kind of mystical 
rationalist. 

At heart I am rational and skeptical, but I am 
extraordinarUy interested in the whole gamut from 
shamanbm to Renabsance occiiltbm,. rm trying for 
a fusion of the two. I've been doing it for a long lime^ 
in a way. If you look at a novel of mine from 1979, 
God's there we have shamanbm and space 

travel intersecting, with a joximey to a realbtically- 
envbaged alien planet which nevertheless repre- 
eenta metaphorically the thought-structures under¬ 
lying shamanbm. These are deep thinge in the 
human heart. 

WT: Where does the author's ovm belief or 
dbbelief figure in thb? My own feeling b that 
skepticism b healthy for the fantasy author, because 
it enables you to make artistic rather than doctri¬ 
naire decbions about the content of the story. 

Watson: I will auto-hallucinate myself into a 
belief-sfystem if Tm writing a book involving Tibetan 
Buddhbm or shamanism or Renaissance occultbm. 
Then T take that for a while as my given behef-Btruc- 
ture. But underneath I have the rational monitor 
surveying what b going on in my mind. Behef b 
always going to be subordinate to generating emo¬ 
tionally and mtehectualiy meaningful narrative. So^ 
I have impulses toward believing certain things, but 
I have a very strong reluctance to submit to belief. 
God's World has got a lot of Sufbm in it. One of the 
main things in Sufism b that you Ve got to be willing 
to submit to a master, a guide. I could never do that 
myself. I would never give up my own independent 


vievipoint. An artbt has got to maintain the inde¬ 
pendent, high position, where he does not submit to 
a particular belief-structure, but rather employs 
that belief-iStrueture as a way of illuminating hmuan 
desires and fears, anxieties and hopes. 1 can^t myself 
understand people who have a dominating point of 
view, which they will propagandbtically employ in 
books. 

WT: Like C.S. Lewb? 

Wataon: Yes, That's what goes wrong with the 
C.S. Lewb trilogy. 1 read it on two levels. The fust 
volume, Out of the Silent Planet, b a good science-fic¬ 
tion novel, eo it seems. Volume Two, Pereiandra, b 
in fact very closely related to C.S. Lewbb Preface to 
POTxidise Lost, which m a short book he wrote 
putting forth his own Chrbtiaii view of Paradise 
LoAt, and arguing against the William-Blake/Ro- 
mantic notion that the Devil b the real hero of 
Paradise Lost If you read these things, P^retandra 
and Pne/oce to Paradise Lost, you'll see that one b 
the fictional veraion of the other. And fortunately, 
he's got that structure in the second book- Thereb a 
kind of literary-critical argument in the second book, 
although not many people have noticed thb. But 
then Volume Three becomes Disneyland. It just bogs 
down and there we have the naked stupidi^ of the 
underlying beliefs revealed. 

I could not talk to Lewb himself If I had to talk 
to him, were he alive, 1 would have been thinking 
that he must have felt an underlying skepticbm 
towards the belief-structures he was employing, 
whereas the whole tenor of hb life was diametrically 
opposed to thb. 

I do have attitudes, beliefs, political ones myself 
but I very much dblike fanatkbm which goes with 
full, total acceptance of any creed. I fmd it hard, 
myself, to come to terms with artbts who have a 
creed without skepticbm, a creed without irony. 
Irony b extremely important. It b the sani^-gover- 
nor. 

WT: There are those who argue that rationaibm 
b itself a creed, that you must accept on faith that 
your senses are repotting to you correctly. 

Wataon: I don't all the time. I dbtnist what I see^ 
what I experience a lot of the time. Inevitably, you 
must interpret what you see, even if you're very 
familiar with the environment that you're in, I like 
to creatively mbinterpret things, so that seventy- 
five percent of what I perceive of the world b true 
and twenty-five percent b imaginative hallucina¬ 
tion. Tm aware of thb and 1 use it, 

WT: Have you any interest in or felt any attrac¬ 
tion to the South American Magic Reahst school of 
fantasy? 

Watson: As somebody said, Magic Reaibm. b the 
Spanbh for fantasy. Tve read very veiy few of them. 
I've got some strange holes in my reading. Every¬ 
body b better read than I am. Though I did read a 
lot of Borges. I look at these magical-realbt noveb 
and think, yes, they wdl be fascinating and interest¬ 
ing, and 1 feel in a sense that 1 understand them 
without having read them. Now that sounds a bit 
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arrogant. What I mean is that Tve somehow missed 
out on them and perhaps Td prefer to mis® out on 
them because 1 might become drawn imitatively into 
their orbit if I did start reading them. Perhaps I am 
trying to invent my own form of magic realism. 
Sometimes it's better not to read things that might 
act as an uifLuence on you, 

WT^ At the same time, isn't it often useful to read 
these things in order to learn from theni? Not in the 
imitative senee^ but to understand how the other 
writers achieve an effect. For instance, most of ua 
have probably lifted something from Borgea over the 
years. So, is it better for the writer to remain 
pristine from influences, or to wander around 
looking for gems other people have left unguarded 
on the floor? 

Watscim Pd rather find a marginal gem^ one that 
is on the floor unnoticed. Possibly too many people 
have noticed the magical-realist gang* Therefore 1 
sort of sense that 1 wouldn't be making a discovery 
for myself. Pd be making somebody else’a discovery. 
I do read science fiction, fantasy, whatever eise+ 
in order to see what the other people arc doing, in a 
acnac of examining the structures of books. I always 
think structurally when Pm reading s novel. Pm 
going through a kind of quality-control routine^ 
which does feed back into my own books. I tend, 
when Pm reading, to observe balance and underly¬ 
ing structure and patterns. 

I think in a kind of socio-antliropological way, the 
Lf^vi-Strauas kind of way What 1 am seeing, usually 
is the mapping of codes of behavior,, dress-codea^ 
food-codes, behavioral codes, the whole kind of 
mapping outward from a personas underiying belief 
structure into their ways of behavior. When I read 
any novel, Pm seeing it as a kind of network of 
structures. I examine that network of structures to 
see if it b a sound one that is internally consistent, 
if it is sound and beautiful like an equation. I tend to 
map books that 1 admire onto the books that 1 am 
doing, to see if I am producing somethmg which is 
atructuraUy beautiful — or reasonably beautiful — 
and coherent. It b in that sense that books act as an 
influence on me, rather than their particular con¬ 
tent or literary techniques. 

WTz Have you ever found something in a book 
which you felt was really good^ but that the author 
botched it, to the extent that you felt like writing 
your own version to argue back and do it right? 

Watson; Well^ not botched,, but didn^t carry aU 
the way I did discover David Lindsay's A Voyage 
Arcturu^ at a very early age, when I was a school kid. 
Pve read it lots and lots of times* I did want to write 
a sequel to that particular book, to carry on the kind 
of argument in it and broaden it and expand it. This 
book had a great effect on me. Here have something 
which is superficially a science-fiction novel in which 
we've got an alien planet with lots of intersecting 
ecosystems* Yet it's also a metaphysical journey 
through difTerent states of mind, in which you 
examine differing philosophies of life in each section, 
and embody these by growing special organs of 


perception, and then abolish and eradicate these and 
decide these are wrong and sweep them away at the 
end of each chapter. It"s a marvelously spendthrift 
book, throwing away whole philosophies of life every 
ten pages. Ultimately it comes down to a very harsh 
and bitter philosophy of pain, the acceptance and 
inducement of pain in order to prevent us from 
succumbing to sensual illusion and losing out on 
spiritual purity. 1 felt there was a vast amount more 
to this book. I wanted to write a sequel to it, takiitg 
the protagonist further and exploring the inter¬ 
relationships between pain and belief structures. I 
did float this notion with GoUanc^, because they Ye 
the copyright-holders. I wrote a couple of chapters of 
Arcturus. These ended up being published in Foun- 
daiioFij or bits of them did. I wrote an article about 
how one should extend A Voyage to Arcturu^, But 
GoUancz decided that I wasn't true to the spirit of 
Lindsay, which was, according to them, lush, sen- 
sual^ pictorial, and that kind of thing. Their argu¬ 
ment was that I was more philoeaphically-oriented. 
I think this is a load of garbage and a misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of A Vbyaga to Aroiu ru&, 

That was one book that I wanted to enter into 
dialogue with, and argue with the author^ and take 
things further. I would act as the antithesia and the 
synthesis of David Lindsay^s thesis. IVe still got a 
hankering to do this in some decade or other. 

WT: Did ycu alao find youraclf impatient with 
Lindsay as a stylist and sometimes want to rephrase 
what he said better? 

Watson: No. I donY mind the fact that he was a 
bit clunky^ because there was a kind of crude, harsh 
vigor throughout the book. This is part of the under¬ 
lying philosophy, the stamping brutality of Krag 
mirrored almost in the style. It's lurid and clunky at 
thnea, but it's awfully effective and I think it ought 
to be lurid and clunky. It’s not a clunk in the way 
that an iU-writtcn pulp book b* It has a kind of 
pre-literate grandeur almost. It^s the clunkineas of 
some medieval, pre-consciously-hterary writing, but 
nevertheless produced in this century. So I would 
defend its style to the death. 

WT: So what we have here is an example of naive 
art. The other example I can think of is William Hope 
Hodgson, with the exception of The Nighi Land, 
which I think is a gross blunder. 

Watsdiu I know who Hodgson is, but I haven Y 
read him. This is another yawning chasm in my 
reading* 

WT: What do you make of the argument that 
Samuel R Delany put forward! some years ago that 
there is no such thing as content^ that the style of a 
book is the book? 

Watson; Well Chip is very unusual in that he is 
writing books that are simultaneously gloriously and 
rampantly fictional, and ye t simulteneously they are 
academically critical within the same sentence. Now 
somebody was saying on one of the panels here [at 
Phrolicon, July 26-2S, 1991] that you can't possibly 
write a book as fiction and operate as a critic 
simultaneously in regard to that book. But Delany 
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does. He's working on a level where he is a 
structuralijBt sage and aemiotieian, while simulta¬ 
neously he is pursuing a space-opera adventure or 
sword-and-soreery adventure. These two thing^s are 
totally interfused and operate to propel each other 
onward and develop each other. So you could expect 
Chip Delany to say tliat, almost unique in being 
able to pull this trick off, where the book is at once a 
story but is at the same time a semiotic construct, 
and he is aware of both impulses, and is writing with 
the left hand of action and the right hand of 
post-structuralism. 

WT: Do you personally have any u^ for poet- 
structuralism? 1 should think that it is the antithesis 
of most deliberate literature^ since it holde that the 
author doesn^'t really write the text. This would seem 
to be sour grapes from academics who can*i write 
fiction^ and so they are trying to convince them¬ 
selves that novelists don^t either. 

Wataon: This is a marvelous trick, whereby the 
fruits of the author can be stolen from the author in 
such a way that the author cannot even complain. 
On the other hand, I am very interested in meta-fic- 
tion, in books which generate themselves. This is a 
tradition which goes back to Tristram Shandy^ 
really, the auto-constructing book, as opposed to the 
innocent unrolling of narrative. The l^d of books 
that the French Nouveau Roman were into, Robbe- 
Grillet and the like. They were operating in this 
mode also. 1 think it goes back to Flaubert, basically, 
because he was very concerned with writing a book 
which could support itself by style alone, that its own 
interior connections should be the motive force for 
the book. Ultimately, while post^tructuralism has 
become very arid, 1 think it comes out of Romantic 
roots. Back in the Romantic period, artists were 
beginning to analyze the nature of their own 
creativity and trying to get at the wellsprings of 
creation within themselves and direct the channels, 
rather than writing innocently 

Now this failure of innocence has become arid in 
the post-structuralist debate, but it can be recuper¬ 
ated and turned into an engine of narrative power. 
I think the authors can grab this stuff back again 
from the lecteur. They can become lecteur at the same 
time they are auteur^ in exactly the same way that 
Delany does. He operates as both of these creatures, 
fused together like a Siamese twin. 

WT: First any author will have to dispense with 
most of Hie post-structuralist jargon, lest he become 
unreadable. 

Watson: The whole thing ia jargon-prone. Part of 
the problem there is that it is academically kosher 
because the more Jargon that is in volved^ the more 
substantial this particular ghostly fabric appears to 
be. It^s like fundamental particles. The more cloud 
chambers you look into, the more pions and mesons 
you are able to list, then seemingly the greater your 
understanding of the nature of reahty. But ulti¬ 
mately this starts to coUapse from sheer complexity, 
and you come back to old quark soup again. 

I think you can fight your way through the 


structuralist stuff and get back to the basic quarks, 
the charm and strangeness of literature . 

WT: Let^s talk about your horror novels. Most 
American readers haven T read them, so could you 
describe them somewhat? 

Watson; You haven^t read them because none of 
them have been published in America, and the 
reason is, as I understand, the political content of 
these books. The fust one, Powers is about 
American nuclear bases in Great Britain^ a nuclear 
war, ancient evil — or a new interpretation of evil. 

The idea has been hanging around that it might 
be a good idea for evil to start a nuclear war and then 
just let the demons out of the closet. Basically, evil, if 
there is such a force, can only operate if there la a 
human race around to be unpleasant to. If you wipe 
out life on this planet, then evil gets wiped out as 
well. Unfortunately evil can only operate within the 
language of evil, ^ what happens in this novel m 
that there is a global nuclear war — whether by 
accident or design, this is not gone into — and evil 
retains a particular village in Britain in order to 
prevent all life from being wiped out, and to prevent 
evil from being extinguished too. It is preserving 
humankind, or a little bit of it, yet can only do so 
within the terms of evil. So it is fairly unpleasant for 
those who are the survivors. 

The Power is a black comedy as well. The impulses 
to this book came partly because I moved out of the 
city and went to live in the British countryside 
among the sheep and cows. As soon as you do that, 
you begin to notice bite of World War Three hiding 
behind eveiy bush and cow. I also got quite drawn 
into rural life. 1 became secretary of our local village 
hall and organized village fetes and all sorts of 
absurd events. In a sense The Power is a way of 
compensating myself for the amount of work I had 
to put into our local community 1 had some bizarre 
fun as a pay-back. The book has been published in 
Germany, but I had a letter from an American editor 
who said this was one of the very best horror novels 
of recent years and a book he wished he had written 
himself. Yet he just couldn^t publish it because of its 
left-’wing politi<^ content. Its heroes would be about 
as popular as Black Panthers, That was the reaction 
in general to it. 

Apropos of this, Peter Lambom Wilson lambasted 
me recently in Science Fiction Eye for rampant 
homophobia, particularly in my novel The Fire 
Wb™, which we will get on to in a minute, Peter 
Wilson was raving that all horror is essentially 
counter-radical by definition. This peeved me be¬ 
cause ail three horror novels I did were definitely 
imbued with radical pohtkal spirit. 

1 followed The Power up with a novel about the 
Animal Liberation movement^ again aet in rural 
Britain, called Meat This has been translated into 
Spanish, but again there is no U.S, edition. In 
retrospect, I think I was leadmg up in these two 
novels to what 1 think is my best horror novel, The 
Fire which is an intersection of science fiction 

and horror; the science in this particular case being 
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largely medieval alchemy. (But I clarify that aa 
being within the ambit of science.) That novel La my 
Roota^ really It^s the first time I have been able to 
write about the landscape of my childhoodj which 
waa to me at the time profoundly boring and 
depressing ~ northern England in the iSSOs. Small 
wonder that I looked at the stars as an escape route 
and pursued the acience-fiction path. 

Speaking the language of horror^ which turns a 
kind of searchlight upon the ordinary world and 
renders its banalities Ixuninous and meaningful^ 
albeit in a horriftdng fashion, 1 was able to come to 
terms with the environment of my own upbringing. 
Not that I was particularly into buggery or was 
buggered myself, but that book acts as a kind of 
exorcism of my own deop past, as well aa steering 
back towards science fiction by intersecting the 
traditional horror monster-in-tho-cavo with a modi- 
oval alchemical experiment which goes askew, a kind 
of medieval Chomobyl- 

That^s what the throe horror novels are, and 
sinco then I have returned to the kind of thing 1 
was writing at the beginning^ in my earliest novels 
like The Embedding, towards an alien-world, but 
nevertheless philosophically-underpinned science- 
fiction adventure. 

WT: Soj you being a rationalist all the way 
through, what is the essontial difference between 
your horror novels and your science fiction? la it juat 
a matter of tone? 

Watson: Tone, yes, and also the particular con¬ 
ventions 1 was manipulating. A lot of my short 
stories have been horror stories. It depends on how 
you analyze them. They can be satires or fantasies 
or equally well be classed as horror. The novela have 
got an underlying web of ideas. In a science-fiction 
novel, this may be a web of ideas about linguistics 
and alien creatures. In a horror novel Fm dealing 
with, for example, a redefinition of evil, if evil should 
exist as a kind of entity or escamining the ethica of 
animal liberation and of meat eating, the motiva¬ 
tions and beliefs of people who are into this. The Fire 
Hbrm involves the AIDS plague. This is what Peter 
Wilson was having a bash at me for, sa 3 dng 1 was 
acare-mongering. 1 was really exploring (frecwf there. 
1 was writing about a contemporary phenomenon, 
yet 1 was also looking at the nature of dread, plus 
looking at the pre-aoience belief structures of al¬ 
chemy. 

I was also recreating, not just the landscape of my 
childhood, but also the 19th century prehistory of 
the same place. 

There's a little constellation of ideas that belong 
in each book. In the horror^ ones the stars are a 
different color, but nevertheless they are stars. 1 see 
my books as part of a spectrum of continuous light. 
Horror is the black end — all good spectrums should 
have black at one end, beyond the ultraviolet — and 
from the black and ultraviolet of horror you pasB 
through the pastoral shades of fant^ into the 
brighter actinic reality of realism and science fiction. 
They're part of a spectrum to me rather than being 


entirely separate modes, 

WT^ To backtrack a bit, how about something 
more about your background and what brought you 
into writing? 

Watson: 1 wanted to be a writer from an early 
age. What would I write about? That was the 
problem. I had an impulse to be a scientist, a 
chemist; however I wasn't very good at the practical 
aspects of science. 1 also had romantic desires of 
being the Indiana Jones of the cactus world, off 
collecting cacti in the Arizona desert. What I ended 
up being pulled toward was literature, I read English 
Literature at Oxford. 

Now, science fiction is pretty marginal in British 
cultural terms, so I tended schizophrenicaUy to be 
reading van Vogt with one hand and the correct 
books with the other. Initially, I wanted to be a 
writer, though I was going to write Serious Litera¬ 
ture, and 1 thought that science fiction was not the 
sort of thing that one ought to be writing. 

I got propelled into science fiction out of necessity. 
After graduating from Oxford, I went to lecture in a 
university in East Africa, and there I discovered the 
politics of the Third World, global politics, plus 
alternative worldviews. This is enormously import¬ 
ant as a stimulus toward writing science fiction, 
since if youVe going to write about aliens on other 
planets it Ls as well to be aware of the alternative 
societies which stiU exist to some extent on our own 
world, and which existed much more strongly in the 
past. We tended to sneer and homogenize those. 
What actually for*^ me to write science fiction was 
the experience of working subsequently as a lecturer 
for three years in central Tokyo, which was the 21st 
century come true, all the techno-fun aspects of the 
21st century and also all the ecologicai doom-horror. 
I started writing science fiction as a psychological 
survival mechanism. 

WT^ Did you start out by writing mainstream 
first? 

Watson: 1 wrote three short novels. They were 
contemporary fantasy. That is, to say, they were set 
in the now-world, yet they did have very strong 
fantasy and bizarre streaks in them. But they were 
capricious in that there wasn't an underlying reason 
for writing them, other than the desire to construct 
a pretiy artifact. 

Basically 1 need to have a motivation towards 
writing something. It*s not just the act of writing 
itself, the Flaubertian art-for-art's-sake. I have to 
have art for the sake of opening the eyes of the 
reader, for the sake of opening my own eyes and 
reconstructing my mind and reconslmcting the 
reader's mind, 

1 suppose 1 have a kind of didactic streak to me, 
plus a Proteetant work ethic, which makes me write 
in a fairly disciplined way. 1 write every day, 
mornings only. 

My particular writing methods are, in retrospect, 
absurd. I only went over to computers in the past 
fifteen months. Up until then 1 was typing. And 1 
only type with one finger. I don't mean two fingers 
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— one on either hand — but ane finger 

I realised how ridictiloufi tJhis was when some guys 
visited to make a video of the writer at work. When 
1 saw the video, I was horrified at the spectacle of 
this maniac sitting at the typewriter motionless 
apart from the one finger, which was racing from 
side to Bide of the keyboard. I can actually type faster 
than a profesBional typist^ but all with one fmger. 
You have no idea how crazy this looks. 

So I crawled into the modern world of word-pro¬ 
cessing after a lot of Luddite obstructioniem on my 
part. It's odd that a science "fiction writer and a 
rationalist could actually be a bit of an old-fashioned 
Luddite as regards word-processing. I*m overcoming 
this. 

WT; But you wouldn't be willing to go back. 

Watson-1 would not be willing to go back. When 
I had to use a typewriter again, six months or so 
later> it was as if I was carving my words onto a stone 
wall with an axe. It was an incredibly clunky and 
violent experience. I wondered how I could have 
stood the vibrations for so many years. 

WT; If you'd typed that way all your life^ you*d 
have ended up with terrible arthritis in just that 
finger 

Watson; Or alternatively, a very short finger. 

WT: Do you outline stories, write each one in a 
burst of iikflpiration^ or what? 

Watson; Fve never outlined a story. Novels I did 
outline at the beginnings in a fair amount of detail, 
using card indexes and whatnot. The later novels I 
would tend to think about for a bit; then I would 
etart writing them and just let the novel spontane¬ 
ously and organically develop. 

Stories themaelvee almost always develop sponta¬ 
neously Tve never known when I atarted a story how 
it was going to end, or even what it was going to be 
like in the middle. I have the initial situation. The 
characters emerge fairly spontaneoxisly and very 
soon^ along with a particular cluster of concepts that 
I want to explore. I don’t create characters to 
incarnate an idea, and I don’t fish around for an idea 
to attach to a character The two things come up in 
a kind of amorphous fusion and become gradually 
clearer as they interact. That^s how stories work for 
me. Like a set of blobs that rise, as in a lava lamp^ 
and gradually as they intersect through the course 
of the story they become clearer and reveal the 
neeeeaaty dynamic of that particular story to me. 

WT: How much revision do you then do? Have you 
ever found that youVe written yourself into a 
corner? 

Wataon; 1 've only written myself into a corner 
once. Well, it wasn^t a comer. I had arrived at a 
precipice, really. That was in the story caUed “Cold 


Light,” which is about a bishop who develops a haJo. 
1 got halfway through that and for the hfe of me I 
couldn’t work out how to continue it. I had to leave 
that one aside for nine months. I talked to Mike 
Bishop about it and suggested that maybe we should 
coUaborate on it as we did on Under Heauen*3 
Bridge. We decided not to amd nine months later I 
took the story out, and immediately it became 
transparently clear to me what should happen. I juat 
continued the etory through to the end. But that is 
unusual. 

When 1 start a story I'm going to fmish it. I know 
that by now. ! don't know how it’s going to be 
possible to fmieh it, but I know that there will be a 
way during the course of writing. 

My first draft's a mess, badly-written and crazy 
and chaotic. 'Ihen TU do a second drafts and the 
third draft is the flnbhed one^ uaually. 

WTi How market^riented are you? Would you, 
for instance, continue to write a story which you 
thought a valid story but which you really didn't 
think you would be able to sell? 

Watson: rd certainly continue it. I don’t think 
that this particular stoiy Tm writing b for Weird 
Tbfes, FanUi^ and Science Fiction, Interzofie, or 
whatever. I write the story and then I think which 
market it is best suited to. As 1 have so far sold all 
the stories that I have written, I therefore have this 
trusting faith that Tm going to ^ell the next one 
somewhere. It mightn't be the first market. It 
mightn’t be the second, third, or fourth. But Vtn 
going to sell it. 

WT: Do you feel the impulse to switch between 
genres as the market fluctuates, writing horror 
when horror is hot, that sort of thing? 

Watson: In market terms, my writing horror 
novels didn't benefit me particularly. There are 
flow-patterns in my consciousness. Those obey what 
LB going on within myself, tectonic currents inside 
rather than the money-moon. 

I'm conscious enough of the markets and T follow 
what is going on, but I don't think I would ever 
choose to write something just because it would fit 
into a niche^ largely because it takes me a long time 
to write things. It might seem as though I write 
fairly fast, but that is not necessarily so. If I was 
pitching myself for what I thought was a particular 
golden slot that had opened, Tm pretty sure the 
slot would have closed by the time I had finished 
the book, let alone even submitted it. So, if we’re 
talking about markets you^ve got to sense and 
produce the thing that does not yet exist. Then, if 
that particular thing coincides with a market need^ 
that’s beautiful. 

WT^ Thanks, Ian. Q 
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Do you know th^ PortixiU of Jacopo Strada, 
which Titian painted in 1567 or $o? 

Bathed in golden lights this paintiiig shows us a 
rich connoisseur displaying a nude female statuette 
which is perhaps eighteen inches high. Oh yeSp 
full-bearded Signor Strada is prosperous — in his 
black velvet doublet, his cerise satin shirt, and his 
ermine cloak. He holds that voluptuous little Venus 
well away from an unseen spectator. He gazes at 
that spectator almost shiftily Strada is exposing his 
Venus to view, yet he's also withholding her pro¬ 
prietor iaUy so as to whet the appetite . 

With her feet supported on his open right hand, 
and her back resting across his left palm, the 
sculpted woman likewise leans away as if in com¬ 
plicity with Strada, How carefully his fingers wrap 
around her. One fmger eclipses a breast. Another 
teases her neck. Not that her charms aren't on 
display. Her hands are held highp brushing her 
shoulders. Her big-naveiled beUy and mens veneris 
are on full show. A slight crossing of her knees hints 
at a helpless, lascivious reticence. 

She arouses the desire to acquire and to handle 
her, a yearning that is at once an artietie and an 
erotic passion. Almost, she seems to be a homuncu- 
lus — a tiny woman bred within an alchemist's 
vessel by the likes of a Paracelsus, who had died only 
some twenty-five years previously. 

I chose this portrait of Jacopo Strada as the cover 
for my book, Ap.sth^tic Conciipi^c^Ficc, My first 
chapter was devoted tx) an analysis of the im¬ 
plications of this particular painting. .. , 

Jacopo Strada was an antiquary who spent many 
years in the employ of the Habshurg court, first at 
Vienna and then at Prague, as Keeper of Antiqui* 
ties. He procured and catalogued gems and coins as 
weD as classical statuary. 

Coins were important to the Habsburg Holy 
Roman Emperors, becaxise coins bore the portraits of 
monarchs. A collection of coins was a visible geneal- 
ogy of God-anointed rulers. Back on Christmas Day 
in the year 800 the Pope had crowned Charlemagne 
as the first ^'Emperor of the Romans.^ The Church 
had decided it no longer quite had the clout to run 
Europe politically as well as spiritual^' This imperial 
concoction — at times heroic ^ at other times hiccup- 
ing along — lasted until 1806. That was when the last 
Holy Roman Emperor, Francis il, abdicated without 
successor so as to thwart Napoleon from grabbing the 
title. By then^ as they say the Emperor presided over 
piecemeal acres which were neither an empire, nor 
Roman, nor holy. Of course, effectively the Habsburg 
dynasty had hijacked the title of Emperor, which was 
supposed to be electiva 

History has tended to view the Habsburg court of 
Rudolph II at Prague in the late X570s and as 
wonky, wacky, and weird: an excellent watering hole 
for any passing nut-casea^ auch as alchemists^ her¬ 
metic occultists, or astrologers — who of course, back 
then, were regarded as ^scientists.” Not that true 
science wasn't well represented, tool Revered astron¬ 
omer Tycho Brahe burst his bladder with fatal result 


at Rudolph's court, due to that Emperor's eccentric 
insistence that no one might be excused from table till 
hie Caesarian Megesty had finished reveling. 

Botanists were very busy classifying plants there, 
and naturalists were taxonomising exotic wildlife (of 
which many specimens graced Rudolph's zoo) ^—just 
as Strada himself tried to impose order and method¬ 
ology upon ancient Venuses. 

Strada resigned and quit Prague in 1579, perhaps 
in irritation that his aesthetic criteria held less 
sway over Rudolph than those of another adviser 
on the imperial art collection — namely Giuseppe 
Arcimbolda. ,, , 

My troubles began when 1 received a phone call at 
Central St Martin'a School of Art in Charing Cross 
Road, where 1 lectured part-time in Histoiy of the 
Same. The caller was one John Lascelles. He 
introduced himself as the UK personal assistant to 
Thomas Rumbold Wright. Oil magnate and art 
collector, no less. Lascelles's voice had a youthfully 
engaging^ though slightly prissy timbre. 

Was T the JiU Donaldson who had written Aes¬ 
thetic Concupiscence? 1 who had featured scin* 
tiilatitigly on Art Debate at Eighi on Channel 4 I'V? 
Mr Wright would veiy much like to meet me. He had 
a proposition to make. Might a car be sent for me, to 
whisk me the eighty-odd miles from London to the 
North Cotswolds? 

Wfeci/ sort of proposition^ 

Across my mind there flashed a bizarre image of 
myseif as a diminutive Venus sprawling in this oil 
billionaire's acquisitive, satin-shir ted arms. For of 
course in my book 1 had cleverly put the stiletto- 
tipped boot into all auch as he, who contributed to 
the obscene lunacy of art prices. 

Maybe Thomas Rumbold Wright was seeking a 
peculiar form of recompense for my ego-puncturing 
stiletto stabs, since he — capricious bachelor — was 
certainly mentioned once in my book.... 

“What sort of proposition?" 

“Tve no idea/^ said Lascelles, boyishly protesting 
innocence. 

I waited. However, Lascelles was very good at 
silencBSj whereas I am not. 

''Surely you must have sorne idea, Mr LasceUes?” 

‘'Mr Wright will tell you, Ms Donaldson." 

WTiy not? Why not indeW? I had always reveled 
in paradoxes, and it must be quite paradoxical — not 
to mention constituting a delicious piece of field 
work — for JiQ Donaldson to accept an invitation 
from Thomas R. Wright, lavisher of untold millions 
upon old canvases. 

One of my prime paradoxes — in my ^'Stratagems 
of Deceit” chapter ■— involved a comparison between 
the consumption of sensual fine art, and of visual 
pornography. I perpetrated an icunugraphy of the 
latter based upon interviews I conducted with 
“glamour” photographers on the job. No, I didn 7 see 
it as my mission to deconstruct male-oriented 
sexism. Not a bit of it. That would be banal. I came 
to praise porn, not to buiy it. Those sumptuous 
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nudes in oils of yore were the buoyant^ respectable 
porn of their day What we needed nowadaySp 1 
enthused — tongue in cheeky several tongues in 
cheek indeed — were ksues of magazine 

entirely painted by latterday Masters^ with tits by 
the Titians of today vulvas by Veroneses^ pubes by 
populist Poussins ,,. Ha! 

I was bujnng a little flat in upper Bloomsbuiy 
with the assistance of Big Brother Robert who was 
a bank manager in Oxford. Plump aanctimonious 
Bob regarded this scrap of property as a good 
investment. Indeedp but for his supportf t could 
hardly have coped. Crowded with bool^ and prints, 
on which I squandered too much, Chez Donaldson 
was already <^tinctly cramped. I could hold a party 
in it — m long as I only invited a dozen people and 
we spilled on to the landing. 

Even amidst slump and eco-puritanism, London 
property prices stHl bore a passing resemblance to 
Impressionist price-tags. Perhaps eco-puritanism 
actually sustained high prices, since it seemed that 
one ought to be penalised for wishing to live fairly 
centrally in a city, contributing to the sewage 
burden and resources and power demand of mega¬ 
lopolis, and whatnot. 

WeUj we were definitely into an era of radical 
repressiveness. The Eko bandwagon was rolling. 
Was one^s lifestyle environmentally friendly third- 
world friendly future friend^? The no-smokingp 
no-car, no-red-meat, no-frilly-knickerSj sackcloth- 
and-ashes strait^jacket was tightening; and while 1 
might have seemed to be on that side ethically 
as regards the conspicuous squandering of mega- 
miUions on paintingSp I simply did not buy the 
package. Perhaps the fact that I smoked cigarettes 
” oh penalised sinl — accounted in part for my 
antipathy to the Goody-Goodiee. Hence my naugh¬ 
tiness in exalting (tongues in cheek) such a symp¬ 
tom of unreconstructed consciousness as porn. 
Paradox, paradoxn I did like to ptoooke. 

How many lovers had such a tearaway as myself 
had by the age of thirty-one? Just three, in fact; one 
of them another w^man, a painting student. 

Peter, Annie, and Phil. No one at the moment. I 
wasn't exactly outrageous in private life. 

Peter had been the prankster^ the mercurial one. 
For his "^God of the Deep” exhibitton he wired fish 
skeletons into the contours of bizarre Gothic cathe¬ 
drals, which he displayed in tanks of water. Goldfish 
were the congregations — was this art, or a joke? 
Several less savoury anarchistic exploits finally 
disenchanted me with Peter — about the time I 
decided definitively that I really was an art histo¬ 
rian and a critic (though of capricious spirit). 

Sending a Mercedes, with darkened windows, to 
collect me could have wiped out my street cred. 
Personally 1 regarded this as a Happening. 

Mind you, I did experience a twinge of doubt “ 
along the lines that maybe I ought to phone 
someone (Phil? Annie? Defuiitely not Peter , . .) to 


confide where I was being taken, just in case 
“something happens to me h + I didn't do so, yet the 
spice of suppos^i danger added s certain frisson. 

When my doorbell rang^ the radio was bemoaning 
the death of coral reefs, blanched leprous by the 
extinction of the symbiotic algae in them. This was 
sad, of course, tragic f yet 1 didn't intend to scourge 
myself personally, as tha participants in the pro¬ 
gramme seemed to feel was appropriate. 

The driver proved to be a Dutchman caUed Kees, 
pronounced Case, who ^'did things'" for Rumby — as 
he referred to Thomas Rumbold Wright. Athletic- 
looking and baardiid, and sffftbk. Case 

wore jeans, ReebokSj and an open-necked checked 
shirt. No uniform or peaked cap for this driver, who 
opened the front door of the Merc so that I should sit 
next to him companionably not behind in splendid 
isolation. Case radiated the easy negligence of a 
cultured bodyguard-if-need-be. I was dressed in 
similar informal style, being determined not to doll 
myself up in awe for the grand encounter — though 
I refiised to wear trainers with designer names on 
them. 

Although Wright maintained a corporate head¬ 
quarters in Texas, he personally favoured his Euro¬ 
pean bastion, Bexford Hall. This had recently been 
extended by the addition of a mini-mock-Tudor 
castle wing to house his art in even higher security. 
The Sunday Times colour supplement had featured 
photos of this jail of art. (Did it come complete with 
a dungeon, I wondered?) 

The middune weather was chilly and blusteiy — 
either typical British summer caprice or a Green¬ 
house spasm, depending on your ideology. 

As we were heading out towards the motorway, 
we soon passed one of those hoardings featuring a 
giant poster of Arcimboldo's portrait of Rudolph II 
as an assembly of fruits, vegetables, mad flowers. 
Ripe pear nose; flushed roimd cheeks of peach and 
apple; cherry and mulberry eyes; spiky chestnut 
husk of a chin; corn-ear brows, and so on, and so on. 

The Emperor Rudolph as Vertumnus, Roman god 
of fruit treesj of growth and transformation. Who 
cared about that particular snippet of art historical 
info? Across the portrait's chest splashed the Eco 
me^ge, WE ARE ALL PART OF NATURE. 
This was part of that massive and highly success¬ 
ful Green propaganda campaign exploiting Arcim- 
boldo^s “nature-heads” — a campaign which abso¬ 
lutely caught the eye in the most persuasive style. 

These posters had been adorning Europe and 
America and wherever else for the best part of two 
years now. Indeed, they'd become such a radiant 
emblem of eco-consciousness, such a pairt of the 
mental landscape, that I doubted they would ever 
disappear from our streets. People even wore minia¬ 
tures as badges — as though true humanity involved 
becoming a garlanded bundle of fruit and veg, with 
a cauliflower brain, perhaps. 

Case slowed and stared at that hoarding, 

"Rudolph the red-nosed,” I commented. 

Somewhat to my surprise. Case replied, "Ah, and 
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Rudolph lov^ ArcLmboldo's jokoe so much that he 
made hini into a Count ? Sense of humour's sadly 
missing these days, don^t you think?” 

My driver must have been boning up on his art 
history The Green poster campaign was certaxnly 
accompanied by no background info about the artist 
whose images they were ripping off — or perhaps 
one ought to say "recupera^g” for the present day 
. . . rather as an ad agency might exploit the Mona 
Lisa to promote tampons. {Why is she smiling. .. 

"^Those paintings weren^tj^^ jokes,” 1 demurred. 

**No, and neither are those posters,” Case seemed 
to loathe those, as though he would like to tear them 
all down. He speeded up, and soon we reached the 
motorway. 

Under the driving mirror — where idiote used to 
hang woolly dice, and where nowadays people often 
hung plastic apples or pears, either sincerely or else 
in an attempt to immunise their vehicles against 
eco-vandals — there dangled a little model ... of a 
rather complex-looking space station. The model 
was made of eilverp or was at least silver-plated. It 
swung to and fro as we drove. At times, when 1 
glanced that way 1 coniused rear-view mirror with 
model so that it appeared as if a gleaming futuristic 
craft was pursuing us up the M40, banking and 
yawing behind m. 

Down where my left hand rested 1 found power- 
controla for the passenger seat. So I raised the leather 
throne — yes indeed, I was sitting on a dead animal's 
hide» and no wonder the windows were semi-opaque 
from outside, I lowered the seat and reclined it. 1 
extruded and recessed the Iximbar support. Now that 
rd discovered this box of tricks, I just couldn't settle 
on the most restful position for myself. Supposing the 
seat had been inflexible, there'd hav& been no 
problem. Excessive tech, perhaps? 

1 felt fidgety. “Do you mind if I smoke?” I asked 
Case. 

“Rumby smokes in this carp" was hia answer, 
which didii't quite confide his own personal feel¬ 
ings, unless the implication was that these were 
largely irrelevant amongst Wright's entourage. 

Case ignored the 60-mile-an-hour fuel-efficiency 
speed lirnit, though he drove vety safely in this 
cushionod tank of a car. He always kept an eye open 
well ahead and well behind as if conscious of 
possible interception, by a police patrol, or — who 
knows? — by Green vigilante kidnappers. 

Bexford Hall was in the triangle between Stow- 
on-the-Woldp Broadwayp and Winchcombep set in a 
wooded river valley cutting through the roUingp 
breezy, sheep-grazed uplands. 

The house was invisible from the leafy side road, 
being masked by the high, wire-tipped stone bound¬ 
ary wail in good repair, and then by trees. Case 
opened wrought iron gates electronically from the 
car — apparently the head gardener and family 
lived in the high-pitched gatehouse alongside — and 
we pmrred up a winding drive. 

Lawns with topiary hedges fronted the mullion- 


windowed house. Built of soft golden limestone 
around a courtyard, Chez Wright somewhat resem¬ 
bled a civilian castle even before his addition of the 
bastioned, bastard-architectural art wing. A helicop¬ 
ter stood on a concrete apron, A Porsche, a Jaguar, 
and various lesser beasts were parked in a row on 
gravel. A satellite dish graced the rear slate-tiled 
roof, from which Tudor chimneys rose. 

The sun blinked through, though clouds stiQ 
scudded. 

And so — catching a glimpse en route of several 
people at computer consoles, scmtinising what were 
probably oil prices — we passed through to John 
Lascelles's office, where the casual piles of glossy art 
books mainly caught my eye. 

Having delivered me^ Case left to *^do things . . 

Lascelles was tall, vriJJowy and melancholy. He 
favoured dark mauve corduroy trousers and a 
multi-pocketed purple shirt loaded with many pens, 
not to mention a clip-on walkie-talkie. On account of 
the ecclesiastical hues I imagined him as a sort of 
secular court chaplain to Wright. Hia smile was a 
pursed, wistful affair, though 5iere was that boyish 
lilt to his voice which had misled me on the phone. 
Hie silences were the truer self. 

He poured coffee for me from a percolator; then 
he radioed news of my arrival. It seemed that people 
communicated by personal radio in the house. In 
reply he received a crackly splutter of Texan which I 
hardly caught. 

Lascelles sat and scrutinised me while 1 drank 
and smoked a cigarette; on his littered desk I'd noted 
an a;shtray with a cheroot stub crushed in it. 

Lascelles eteepled his hands. He was cataloguing 
me: a new person collected — at least potentially — 
by his non-royal master, as he himself must once 
have been collected. 

Woman. Thirty^ne. Mesomorphic build; though 
not exactly chunky. Small high breasts. Tight curly 
brown hair cropped quite short. Violet vampiric 
lipstick. Passably calllpygian ass. 

Then in bustled Ruml^ —^ as I simply had to 
think of the man thereafter. 

Rumby was a roly-poly fellow attired in crumpled 
bronze slacks and a floppy buff shirt with lots of 
pockets for pens, calculatorj radio. He wore scruffy 
trainers, though I didn't suppose that he jogged 
around his estate. His white complexion said other¬ 
wise. His face was quizzically owlish, with large 
spectacles — frames of mottled amber — magnifying 
his eyes into brown orbs; and his thinning feathery 
hair was rebellious. 

He beamed, aknost tangibly projecting energy. He 
pressed my flesh quickly. He drew me along in 
his slipstream from Lascelles's office down a walnut- 
panelled corridon We entered a marble-floored, domed 
hall which housed gleaming spotlit models, ^me in 
perspex cases, others hanging. Not modeb of oil-rigs, 
oh no. Modeb of a Moon base^ of spacecraft^ of space 
stations. 

Waa Rumby a little boy at heart? Was this his den? 
Did he play with these tovB? 
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'^WhRt do you think about space?" he asked me. 

Mischief urged me to be contrary yet I told him 
the truth. 

“Personally” 1 assured him, think that if we 
cop out of space now, as looks highly likely then 
we'U be locked up here on Mother Earth for ever 
after, eating a diet of beans and being repreesively 
good with 'Keep off the Grass* signs everywhere. Oh 
dear, we miAstn't mess up Mars by going there the 
way we messed up Earth! Mesa up for Chrkt*s 

sake? It"s dead to start with — a desert of rust. I 
think if we can grab all those clean resources and 
free energy in space, wed be crazy to hide in our 
shell instead. But thered neo-puritanism for you.*' 

Eumby rubbed his hands. “And if Green propa¬ 
ganda loses us our launch window of the next fifty 
years or so, then we've lost forever because we'll 
have spent all our spunk. I knew you'd be simpatico^ 
Jenny. Tve read Aea^/le^ic Concubines twice.” 

^Concupiscence, actually,” I reminded him. 

“Let's call it Concubines. That*s easier to 

Already my life and mind were being mutated by 
Rumby . . . 

'*So how did you extrapolate my views on space 
from a book on the art market?” I asked. 

He tapped his brow. “1 picked up on your 
anti-repressive streak and the perverse way you 
think. Am I right?** 

“Didn*t you regard my book as a bit, well, rude?"^ 

“I don't intend to take things personally when 
the future of the human race is at stake. It is, you 
know. It is. Green pressures are going to nix 
everyone*s space budget. Do you know they're 
pressing to limit the number of rocket launches to 
a measly dozen per year world-wide because of 
the exhaust gases? And all those would have to 
be Earth-Resources-relevant. Loony-tune environ- 
menialistsl There*s a religious fervour spreading 
like clap in a cathousa. It^e screwing the world*s 
brains.'* How colourfuUy he phrased things. Was he 
trying to throw me off baJance? Maybe he was 
obhyious to other people's opinions. I gazed blandly 
at him, 

“Jill,” he confided, **rm part of a pro-space 
pressure group of industrialists called The Star 
Club. We've commissioned surveys. Do you know, in 
one recent poD forty-five per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned said that they*d happily give up quote all the 
benefits of 'science' if they could live in a more 
natural world without radioactivity? Can you be¬ 
lieve such scuazbrams? We know how fast this Eco 
gangrene is spreading. How do we disinfect it? Do 
we use rational scientific argument? You might as 
well reason with a hippo on heat. 

“Actually, 1 don't see how this involves me... 

“ need to use some tricks. So, come and view 
the Wright Collection.” 

He took me through a security-coded steel door 
into hb climate-controlled sanctum of masterpieces. 

Room after room. Rubens. Goya. Titian. And 
other lesser iuminariee ... 


... till we came to the door of an inner sanctum. 

T half expected to find the Mona Lisa herself 
within. But no .. . 

On an easel sat,.. a totally pornographic, piscine 
portrait. A figure made of many fishes (along with a 
few crustaceans). 

A female figure. 

A spread-legged naked woman, red lobster dildo 
ciulched in one octopus-hand, frigging herself. A 
slippery, slithery, lubricious Venus composed of eels 
and catfish and trout and a score of other species. 
Prawn labia, with legs and feelers as pubic hair ... 
The long suckery fingers of her other octopus-hand 
teased a pearl nipple. , . . 

The painting just had to be by Arcimboldo. It was 
very clever and, mm, persuasive. It also oozed lust 
and perversity. 

“So how do you like her?'* asked Rumby 

'"That lobster^s rather a nippy notion,” 1 said. 

“It isn't a lobster,” he corrected me. ^It's a cooked 
freshwater crayfish,” 

^^Sbe*s, well, fairly destabilising if you happen to 
drool over all those "We are part of Nature' posters." 

“Right! And Aroimboldo painted a do^n such 
porn portraits for private consumption by crazy 
Emperor Rudolph.” 

“He This was astonishing news. 

^T've laid hands on them all, though they aren't 
aU here.” 

Rumby directed me to a table where a portfolio 
lay. Opening thia, I turned over a dozen large glossy 
colour reproductions — of masturbating men made 
of mushrooms and autumnal fruits, men with large 
hairy nuts and spurting seed; of licking lesbian 
ladies composed of marrows and lettuce leaves . . . 

**You researched all the background bio on 
Strada, Jill. Nobody knowe what sort of things our 
friend Archy might have been painting between 
1576 and 1587 before he went back home to Milan, 
hmm?" 

*"1 thought he was busy arranging festivals for 
Rudolph. Masques and tournaments and proceS“ 
sions.” 

“That isn't ail he was arranging. Rudy was fairly 
nutly." 

“Oh, I don^t know if that's quite fair to Ru¬ 
dolph .. .” 

^ What, to keep a chained lion in the hall? To sleep 
in a different bed eveiy night? His mania for exotica! 
Esctericaf Erotica! A pushover for any passing 
magician. Bizarre foibies. Loopy as King Ludo of 
Bavaria—yet with real power. The power to indxUge 
himself — secretly — in orgies and weird erotica^ 
there in vast Ratzen Castle in Prague.'' 

I wondered about the provenance of these hith¬ 
erto unknown paintings. 

To which, Rumby gave a very plausible answer. 

When the Swedes under the command of von 
Wrangel sacked Prague in 1648 as their contribution 
to the Thirty Years War, they pillaged the imperial 
collections. Thus a sheaf of Arcimboidos ended up in 
Skoklosters Castle at Bilsta in Sweden. 
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"'Skoklosters SloUr Kind of evocative name, huh?''' 

When Queen Christina converted to Catholicism 
in 1654 and abdicated the Swedish throne, she took 
many of those looted art treasures with her to Rome 
Itself — with the ojcception of so-called German art, 
which she despised. In her eyes, ArcimboMo was 
part of German art. 

However, in the view of her catechist (who was a 
subtle prie&t)f those lockod-away pom pamting^ 
were a different kettle of fish. The Vatican should 
take charge of those and keep them sub rosa. 
Paintere were never fingered by the Inquisition ^ 
unlike authors of the written word. Bonfires of 
merely lewd material were never an issue in an era 
when clerics often liked a fuck. Nevertheless, such 
paintings might eerve as a handy blackmail tool 
against Habsburg Emperors who felt tempted to act 
too leniently towards Protestants in their domame. 
A blot on the Habsburg scutcheon, suggesting a 
strain of lunacy. 

The cardinal-diplomat to whom the paintings 
were consigned deposited them for safe keeping in 
the crypt at a certain enclosed convent of hia 
patronage- There, as it happened, they remained 
until discovered by a private collector in the 189(te. 
By then the convent had fallen on hard times. Our 
collector relieved the holy mothers of the embar¬ 
rassing secret heritage in return for a substantial 
donation. . .. 

“It’$ a watertight story,” concluded Rumby 
blinking owlishly at me. course it's also a 
complete lie.,. p” 

The dirty dozen Arcimboldos were forgeries 
perpetrated in Holland within the past couple of 
years, to Rumby's specifications, by a would-be 
surrealistK 

I stared at the fishy maeturbatress, fascinated. 

“They^re fine forgeries,'^ he enthused. “Painted 
on antique oak board precisely eleven millimetres 
thick. Two base layers of white lead, chalk, and 
charcoal slack ...” He expatiated with the enthusi¬ 
asm of a petrochemist conducting an assay of crude. 
The accuracy of the Hpid and protein components. 
The pigments consisting of aaurite, yellow lead, 
malachite . . . Mr Oil seemed to know rather a lot 
about such aspects of oil painting. 

He waved his hand impatiently. ^Toint is, it^U 
stand up under X-ray infra-red, most sorts of 
analysis. This is perfectionist forgery with serious 
money behind it. Oh yes^ sponsored exhibition in 
Europe^ book^ prints, poetcaHs, media scandal. - J 
These naughty Archeys are going to fuck all those 
Green EaacLsts in the eyeballs. Here's their patron 
saint with his pants down. Here's what red-nosed 
Rudy really got off on. Nobody'll be able to gaze 
dewy^yed at those posters any more, drooling 
about the sanctily of nature. This ia nature — red 
in dlldo and labia. A fiah-fuck. Their big image 
campaign will blow up in their faces — ludi¬ 
crously obscenely. Can you beat the power of an 
image? Why yes, you can — with an anti-image! 


We'll have done something really positive to save the 
space budget. You'd write the intro to the art book, 
Jenny in your inimitable style. Scholarly — but 
provocative.'^ 

“I will?" 

''Yea, because I'll pay you three quarters of a 
million dollars.'' 

A flea-bite to Rumby, really . . . 

The budget for this whole escapade waa probably 
ten times that. Or more. Would that represent the 
output of one single oil well for a year? A month ... ? 
I really had no idea. 

Aside from our crusade for space, smearing egg 
conspicuously on the face of the ecofreaka might 
materially aasbt Rumby's daily business and prove 
to be a sound investment, since he profited so 
handsomely by pumping out the planet's non- 
renewable resources. 

"^And because you want to sock Green Faacbm, 
JiU. And on account of how this is so splendidly 
provocatively perverse.” 

Was he right, or was he right? 

He was certainly different from the kind of man 
rd expected to meet. 

Obviously I mustn't spill the beans in the near 
future. Consequently the bulk of my fee would be 
held on deposit in my name in a Zurich bank, but 
would only become accessible to me five years after 
publication of Arcimboldo Erotico. . .. 

Until then I would need to lead roughly the same 
hfe as usual — plus the need to defend my latest opus 
amongst my peers and on TV and in magazines and 
wherever else, Rumby — or Chaplain Lascelles — 
would certainly strive to ensure a media circus, if 
none such burgeoned of its own accord. I would be 
Rumby's front woman. 

I liked the three quarters of a miUion aspect. This 
showed that Rumby had subtlety. One million would 
have been a blatant bribe. 

I also liked Rumby himself. 

I had indeed been collected. 

And that 750K (as Brother Bob would count it) 
wasn't by any means the only consideration. / 
approved. 

Aa to my fallback position, should the scheme be 

— ahem — rumbled . , . well, pranka question 
mundane reality in a revolutionary manner, don^t 
they just? 

That was a line from Peter, which I half believed 

— though not enough to stage a diversion in the 
National Gallery by stripping my blouse off, as he 
had wished, while Peter glued a distempery canine 
turd to Gainsborough's painting, Whiie Dogs, so as 
to question “conventions.” I'd balked at that pro¬ 
pose escapade of Peter's ten years previously. 

This was a political prank — a blow against an 
insidious, powerftd kind of repression; almost, even, 
a blow for art. 
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Thuflj my defence, 

I took B copy of the erotic portfolio back with me 
to Bloomsbury to gaie at for a few days; and to keep 
aafely locked up when I wasn^t looking at it. 

Juet as well that PhQ wasn't involved in my 
immediate life these daySp though we still saw each 
other casually Tm atira Phil's antennae woidd have 
twitched if he had still been sleeping with a strange^" 
furtive me Being art critic for the Surulay Times had 
aeemed to imbue him with the passions of an 
investigative journalist. Just aa soon as Arcimboido 
En>Hco burst upon the scene, no doubt he would be In 
touch. ... I w^d need to tall lies to a former lover 
and ensure that "'in touch” remained a phrase 
without physical substance. Already 1 could envieion 
his injur^, acquisitive expression aa he rebuked me 
for not leaking this ^at art scoop to him personally 
(“But why not, Jill? Didn't we share a great deal? I 
must say I think it's damned queer that you didn't 
breathe a word about this! Very peculiar^ in fact. It 
makes me positively suspicious. . . . This isn^t some 
kind of on your p^p is it? But why wkyT') 

And what would Annie think? She was painting 
in Cornwall in a women artiatic commune, and her 
last letter had been friendly.. .. If I hadn't offended 
her with my pom paradoxea^ then attaching my 
name to a glossy volume of fish-frigs and spurting 
phallic mushrooms oughtn't to make too much 
difference, unless she had become radically repres¬ 
sive of late. . . . 

In other words^ I was wondering to what extent 
this escapade would cause a hind wards reconstruc¬ 
tion of my own life on account of the duplicity in 
which I'd be engaging. 

And what about the fuiurs — in five years" time 
— when I passed GO and became three quarters of 
a dollar milhonairess? What would 1 do with all that 
money? Decamp to Italy? Quit the London grime 
and buy a farmhouse near Florence? 

In the meantime I wouldn't be able to confide the 
truth to any intimate friend. 1 wouldn't bo able to 
afford intimacy. I might become some puraed-smile 
equivalent of Chaplain Lascelles, though on a 
longer leash. 

Maybe Rumby had accurately calculated that he 
was getting a bargain. 

To be sure, the shape of my immediate future all 
somewhat depended on the impact of the book, the 
exhibition^ the extent of the hoo-ha . . . Personally, 
I'd give the book as much impact as 1 could. After 
all, 1 did like to provoke. 

I returned to Bedford House a week later, to stay 
two nights and to sort through Rmnby's stock 
of material about Arcimboldo, Rudolph, and the 
Prague Court, I have a good reading knowledge of 
German, French, and Italian, though Vm not 
conversationally fluent in those tongues. Any book 
I needed to take away with me was photocopied in 
its entirely by Lascelles on a high-speed, auto-page- 
tuming machine. Pop in a book — within five 



minutee out popped its twin, collated and bound. 
The machine cost twenty thousand doUarSn 

A week after that, Case drove me to the docklands 
airport for a rather lux commuter flight with him 
to Amsterdam, where I examined all the other 
Arcimboldo “originals”; although I didn't meet the 
forger himself, nor did 1 even learn his name. The 
paintings were stored in three locations: in the 
apartment of Rumby^s chosen printer, Wim Van 
Ewyck, in that of the gallery owner who would host 
the show, Geert de Lugt, and in a locked room of the 
Galery Bosch itself. In the event of premature 
catastrophe^ the entire corpus of controversial work 
(minus the fishy masturbatreee at Bexford Hoxise) 
wouldn't be wiped out en masse. 

Presumably the printer didn't need to be in on the 
conspiracy. What about the gallery owner? Maybe; 
maybe not.. . This^ as Case impressed on me, was a 
subject which shouldn't even be alluded to — nor did 
Mynheer de Lugt so much as hint. 

The other eleven Arcimboldos were even more 
stunning at full sbe in the frame than in colour 
reproduction. And also more . . . appalling? 

I returned to Bloomsbury to write twenty large 
pages of introduction. Leaa would have been skimpy; 
more would have been excessive. Since I was being 
fastidiously attentive to every nuance of the text^ 
the writing took me almost three weeks, with five 
or six drafts. {“Put some feeling into it,” Rumby 
had counselled. Smear some vaginal jelly on the 
words.") 

The task donCr 1 phoned Bexford Hall, Case drove 
the Merc to London the same evening to courier the 
pages personally. Next day, Rumby phoned to pro¬ 
nounce himself quite delighted. He only suggested a 
few micro-changes. We were rolling. Our exhibition 
would open in the Galerij Bosch on the first of 
September^ coinciding with publication of the book. 

And of course 1 must attend the pri vate showing 
on the last day of August — the vernissage, as it 
were. (I did hope the varniah was totally dry!) 

While in Amsterdam, our party — consisting of 
Rumby and Case and Lascelles and myself—stayed 
in the Grand Hotel Krasnopolsky because that hotel 
boasted a Japanese restaurant, and Rumby was a bit 
of a pig for raw fish. I wasn't complaining. 

We arrived a day early in case Rumby had any last 
minute thoughts about the layout of the show^ or 
Case about its security aspects. So the morning of 
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th^^ thir^-first saw us at the Galerg Bosch^ which 
fronted s tree-lined canal not far from whare dozens 
of antique shops clustered on the route to the big art 
mueemns. 

The high neck gable of the building, omartLented 
with two bounteous sculpted classical maidens 
amidat cascades of bruits and vegetables — shades 
of Arcimboldop indeed! — incorporated a hoisting 
beam^ though 1 doubted that any crated paintings 
had entered the loft of the gallery by that particular 
route for a long time. Venetian blinds were cur^ 
rently blanking the three adjacent ground-floor 
windows — the uprights and transoms of which 
were backed by discreet steel bars, as Case pointed 
out; sjid already Mynheer de Lugt^ a tall blond man 
with a bulbous nose, had three muscular fellows 
lounging about in the large, s^t-lit exhibition 
roomK One in a demure blue security uniform — he 
was golden-skinned and moon-faced, obviously of 
Indonesian ancestry The other chunky Germanic 
types wore light suits and trainers, 

A high pile of copies of Arcimboldo Erodco stood 
in one comer for presentation that evening to the 
guests: the media people, museum directors, cul¬ 
tural mandarins and mavericks. Particularly the 
media people. 

And my heart quailed. 

Despite all the gloss, mightn’t someone promptly 
denounce this exhibition? We were in liberal Hol¬ 
land, where the obscenity in itself would not o ffend. 
Yet wouldn't somsone cry '^Hoax!'’? 

Worse, mightn't some inspired avant-garde type 
perhaps enthusiastu^y applaud this exhibition as 
an ambitious jape? 

de Lugt seemed a tad apprehensive beneath a 
suave extcrion He blew that snozzle of his a number 
of times without obvious reason» as though deter¬ 
mined to be squeaky-clean, 

^Ms Donaldson, would you sign a copy of the 
book for me as a souvenir?^ he asked. When I had 
obliged, ho scrutinised my signature as if the 
scrawly autograph might be a forgery. 

Maybe I was simply being paranoid. But I was 
damn glad of this dry run amongst the exhibits. 

Case conferred with the security trio quietly in 
Dutch. They amiled; they nodded. 

The wet run that evening — lubricated by cham¬ 
pagne to celebrate the resurrection of long-lost works 
of a bizarre master^ and contemporary of Rabelais — 
went off quite as well aa coidd be expected . 

A young red-haired woman in a severe black 
cocktail dress walked out along with her escort 
in shock and rage.^ She had been wearing an 
Arcimboldo eco-badge as her only form of jswehy, 
with the word Ark printed upon it, 

A fat bluff bearded fellow in a dinner jacket^ with 
an enormous spotted cravat instead of bow tie, got 
drunk and began guffawing. Tears streamed down 
his hairy checks till Case discretely persuaded him 
to step outside for an airing. 

Rumby was bombarded by questions, to which he 


would grin and reply, “It's all in the book Take a 
copy!” One of the great art finds, yes. Casts quite a 
new light on Arcimboldo, that emotionally complex 
man. 

So why had Mr Wright sprung this surprise on 
the art world by way of a private gallery? Rather 
than lending these paintings to some m^or public 
museum? 

^lAh now, do you really suppose your big mu¬ 
seum would have leapt at the chance of showing 
auoh a^ntroversial material, Ladies and Gentlemen? 
Some big city museum with its reputation to think 
about? Of course. Til be perfectly delighted to loan 
this collection out in future, , , 

I was quizzed too. Me^ in my new purple velvet 
couturier pant-suit, 

Geart de Lugt smiled and nodded approvingly; 
confidently, ^iaturally Rumby would have paid him 
handsomely for use of his gallery, yet I was becoming 
convinced that Mynheer de Lugt himself was inno¬ 
cent of the deception. He had merely had stage 
nerves earber. 

We stayed in Amsterdam for another five days. 
Press and media duly obhged with publicity, and I 
appeared on Dutch and German T% both with 
Rumby and without him. So many people flocked to 
the GaJery Bosch that our Security boys had to limit 
admittance to thirty people at any one time, while a 
couple of tolerant police hung about outside. Our 
book sold like hot cakes to the vijsitors; and by now 
it was in the bookshops too, ("At this rate,” joked 
Rumby “we^11 be making a fucking 

During spare hours, 1 wandered round town with 
Case. Rumby mainly stayed in his suite at the 
Krasnopolsky in phone and fax contact with Bexford 
and Texas, munching sushi, I nursed a fancy that 
Chaplain LasceUes might perhaps lugubriously be 
visiting the Red Light District to let his hair and his 
pants down, but he certainly wasn't getting high on 
any dope. Me, I preferr^ the flea-market on 
Waterloopkln, where 1 picked up a black lace ehawl 
and a slightly frayed Khasmiri rug for the flat back 
in Bloomsbuiy. 

1 noticed a certain item of graffiti on numeroua 
walls: 0ms Wereld is omsArk. 

"Our world is our Ark," translated Case. 

Sometimes there was only the word Ark on its 
own writ even larger in spray-paint, I couldn't but 
recall the badge worn by that pmed-ofT woman at 
the party in the gallexy. Pisaed-ofT ? No . , , mortally 
offemi^d. Obviously, Ark was a passionate, punmng, 
mispronounced allusion to ,, , who else but Emperor 
Rudolph’s court jester? 

When I mentioned this graffito to Rumby, he 
almost growled with glee, 

"^Hal So what do you do in this fucking ark of 
theirs? You hidej anchored by gravity — till you’ve 
squandered all your major resources, then you can't 
get to anyplace else. Sucks to arks,” 

We all flew back to England on the Sunday At 
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seven A.M. Qti th# Monday morning the phone 
huUied me awake. 

Lascelles was calling. 

Late on the Sunday night, a van had mounted 
the pavement outeide Galerg Boech, The driver 
grabbed a waiting motorbike and sped ofT. Almost 
at once the van exploded devasiating, demolishing 
the whole frontage of the budding. As well as 
explosives, there'd been a hell of a lot of jellied petrol 
and phosphorus in that van. Fireworks, indeed! The 
gallery was engulfed in flames. So were part of the 
street and a couple of trees. Even the canal caught 
fire, and a nearby houseboat blamed, though the 
occupants had boep called away by some ruse. The 
two security guards who were in the gallery on 
night shift died. 

And of course aU the Arcimboldoa had been 
burntt though that seemed a minor aspect to me 
right then.. . . 

Case was coming pronto to pick me up, Rumby 
wanted us to talk face to face before the media 
swarmed. 

IW hours later, I was at Bexford Hall. 

Rumby LascelieSp CaaSp and I met together in a 
book-lined upstairs study furnished with buff leather 
armchairs upon a russet Persian carpet. The single 
large window; compo^ of stone muUiona, seemed 
somewhat at odds with the Italianate pLasterwork 
ceiling which featured scrolls and roses, with cherubs 
and putti supporting the boss of an electrified 
chandelier. Maybe Rumhy had brought this ceiling in 
from some other house because it was the right size, 
and he liked it. The room smelled of cheroots, and 
soon of my Marlboro too, 

“Let's dismiss the fmancial aide right away," 
commenced Rumby. “The paintings weren't in- 
aured. So Fm not obliged to make any kind of claim. 
HelLp do I need to? The book will be the only record 
— and your fee stays secure, Jill. Now, is it to our 
disadvantage that the paintings themselves no 
longer exist? Might someone hint that we ourselves 
arranged the torching of the gallery before indepen¬ 
dent art experts could stick their fingera in the pie? 
I thmk two tragic deaths say no to that. Those poor 
guys had no chance. T. Rumbold Wright bn't known 
for assassiaations. So^ ghastly as this is, it could be 
to our advantage — especially if it smears the 
ecofreaks, the covenanters of the Ark." 

What a slur on the ecofreaks that they might 
destroy newly discovered masterpieces of art for 
ideological reaaonB in a desperate effort to keep the 
artist pure for exploitation by themselves. When 
people saw any Arcimboldo badge or poster now, 
they might think, Ho-ko. ... I was thinking about 
the two dead guards. 

Lascelles had been liaising with Holland. 

“The Dutch police are puzzled,” he summarised, 
“la this an outburst of art-terrorism? A few years 
ago some people revived a group called the SKG — 
so-called "City Art Guerrillas" who caused street and 
gallery trouble. They never killed anyone. Even if 


the couple on that houseboat were kept out of 
harm's way to make the attackers seem more 
benign, de Lugt'a two guards were just slaugh¬ 
tered. ... 

“Then what about these Ark people? The loony 
fringe of the Dutch Eco movement haue gone in for 
destructive industrial sabotage — but again, they 
haven't cauaed any deaths. This is more like the 
work of the German Red Column, though it seems 
they haven ^t operated in Holland recently. Why do so 
now? And why hit the gallery?^' 

“To hurt a noted Capitalist, in the only way they 
could think of ?" asked Rumby “No, I don't buy that. 
It"s got to be the ecofreaks." 

“The ecology movement is very respectable in 
Holland." 

Rumby grinned wolfishly, “Mightn't be, soon," 

“Ecology is governmeut policy there." 

How much more newsworthy the destruction 
made those naughty paintings! How convenient that 
they were now beyond the reach of skeptical special' 

"I don't suppose," said L “one of your allies in the 
Star Club might conceivably have arranged this 
attack?” 

Drop a ton of lead into a pond. 

“Future of the human race,” I added weakly. “Big 
motivation." 

Rumby wrestled a cheroot from his coat of many 
pockets and lit it. ""You can forget that idea. Let's 
consider safety. Your safety, JiU,” 

I suppose he couldn't avoid making this sound 
like a threat, however benevolently intentioned — or 
making it seem as if he wished to keep my free spirit 
mcoxmnunicado during the crisis,... 

“Someone has bombed and murdered ruthlessly," 
aaid Rumby. “Tm safe here." 

"Yes, you are," Caae assured him. 

“But you, Jm, you live in some little scumbag flat 
in any old street in London. I'd like to invite you to 
stay here at Bexford for a week or two until things 
clarify." 

“Actually, I can't,” I told him, with silly stubborn' 
ness, "I have a couple of lectures to give at St 
Martin's on Thursday." 

“Screw them. Cancel them." 

“And it isn't exactly a scumbag flat." 

“Sorry — you know what I mean." 

“At least until there's a communique," Lascelles 
suggested to me. “Then we"U know what we "re 
dealing with. It's only sensible." 

“Don't be proud said Rumby He puffed. The 
cherubs above collected a tiny little bit more nicotine 
on their innocent hands. “Please.” 

And some more nicotine from me too. 

“You don't need to feed some goddam ca/, do 
you?” asked Rumby. 

“No . .In fact 1 loathed cats — selfish, treach¬ 
erous creatures — but Rumby probably wouldn't 
have cared one way or the other. 

In the event, I stayed at Bexford. Until Wednes- 
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day afternoon. No news emerged from Holland of 
any comBiimiqu^. 

Could the attackers not have known about those 
two guards inside the gallery? So now they were 
ashamed, and politically reluctant^ to claim credit? 

Unlikely. You don't assemble a vanload of explo¬ 
sives and napalm and phosphoruB, make sure 
there's a getaway motorbike waiting, and bail out 
the occupants of a nearby houseboat^ without 
checking everything else about the target too. 

Lascelles was stone-walling queries from the 
media. C"Mr Wright is shocked. He grieves at the 
two deaths. He has no other comment at pres¬ 
ent. . * Stubbornly, T insisted on being driven 
back to Bloomsbury. 

My little flat had been burgled. My CD player and 
my TV were missing. 

Entry was by way of the fire escape door, which 
had been smashed off its none too sturdy hinges. 
Otherwise, there wasn't much damage or mee$^ 

I hadn^t wished Case to escort me upstairs; thus 
he had already driven away. Of course I could have 
reached him on the Merc's car phone. Yet this was 
so ordinary a burglary that 1 simply phoned the 
police. Then I thumbed the Yellow Pages for an 
emergency repair service which was willing to turn 
up within the next six hours. 

The constable who visited me presently wsja a 
West Indian, A couple of other nearby flats had also 
been broken into the day before for electrical goods, 
so he said. Was I aware of this? He seemed to be 
pitching his questions towards eliciting whether 1 
might perhaps have robbed myself so as to claim 
insurance. 

**FairJy neat break-in, Miss, all things consid¬ 
ered." 

**Except for the door,” 

"You're lucky. Some people find excrement 
spread aU over their homes." 

*Did that happen in the other flats that were 
burgled?" 

“Not on this occasion. So you reported this just 
as soon as you came back from — ?" 

“From the Cotswolde/' 

"Nice part of the country, I hear. Were you there 
long?'^ 

*Three days.” 

“Visiting friends?” 

"My employer." Now why did I have to say that? 
Blurt, blurt. 

"Oh, so you live here, but your boas is in the 
Cotswolda?" 

“He isn't Kcactly my boss. He was consulting me." 

The constable rais^ his eyebrow suggestively. 

Obviously he believed in keeping the suspect off 
balance* 

"You do have a lot of expensive books here, 
Mbs," was hb next tack. 

Yes^ rows of glossy art books. Why hadn't those 
been stolen — apart from the fact that they weighed 
a ton? 


"I don't suppose the burglars were interested in 
art/' I suggested. 

He pulled out a Botticelli with library markings 
on the spine, from the shelf. 

“Thb b from a coUege library," he observed, 
teach there. I lecture about art.” 

'T thought you said you were a consultant , . .” 

By the time he left, he was half-convinced that I 
had burgled myself, that I habitually thieved from 
libraries, and that I was a call-girl who had been 
supplying sexual favours to Mr X out in the country. 
Would these suspicions be entered in the police 
computer? Did I have the energy to do anjrthing 
about this? No^ it was all so * *. tentative. Did I want 
to Beam paranoid? 

Bert the Builder finally turned up and fixed the 
door for a hundred and thirteen pounds ... which of 
course the insurance would be covering. Otherwise 
the job would have coat juat sixty, cash, 

I did manage to look over my lecture notes — on 
Titian and Veronese, I microwaved a madras beef 
curry with pilau rice; and went to bed^ fed up. 

The phone rang. 

It was Phil. He had been calling my number for 
day$. 

These weird long-lost Arcimboldos! Why hadn^t I 
told him anything? And the terrorbt attack! What 
had happened? Could he come round? 

“Sorry Phil, but IVe juat had my CD and TV 
nicked. And the helpful vbiting constable thinks Pm 
a hooker” 

I was glad of the excuse of the burglary. 

Towards mid-morning my phone started ringing, 
and a couple of Press sleuths turned up in person, 
pursuing the art bombing story; but 1 stonewalled^ 
and escaped in the direction of St Martin's where, 
fortunately, no reporters lurked. 

At four in the afternoon I stepped out from the 
factory-lUie frontage of the art school into a Charing 
Cross Hoad as warm with tourists. Beneath a grey 
overcast the fumy air was warm. A sallow Middle 
Eastern youth in checked shirt and jeans promptly 
handed me a leaflet advertising some English Lan¬ 
guage Academy. 

"I already speak English/' I informed the tout. He 
frowned momentarily as if he didn't understand. No 
points to the Academy 

“Then you learn he suggested, pursuing 

me along the pavement. 

"Do not bother that lady " interrupted a tall blond 
young man dressed in a lightweight off-white jacket 
and slacks. 

"No, it's aU right,” I assured my would-be 
protector. 

"It is not all right. Any trash is on our etreete. 
They are not safe/' 

He waved, and a taxi pulled up almost im¬ 
mediately. The young man opened the door^ plunged 
his hand inside hb jacket^ and showed me a small 
pbtol hidden In hb palm. Waa be some urban 
vigilante crusader pledged to rescue damseb from 
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offensive eneounters? I just understand what 
was happening. 

“Get in quickly/' he said^ “or I will shoot you dead,” 

Help^ 1 mouthed at the Arab, or whatever. 

In vain. 

1 did as Prince Charming suggested. Did anyone 
notice me being abducted? Qr only see a handsome 
young man hand me enthusiastkally into that taxi? 

The driver didn't look round. 

“Keep quiet,” said the young man. ^'Put these 
glasses on."" He handed me glasses black as night 
equipped with side-blinkerB, such as someone with 
a rare hypersensitive eye ailment might wear. Only 
these were utterly dark; 1 couldn't see a thing 
through them. 

We drove for what seemed like half an hour. 
Eventually we drew up — and waited, perhaps so 
that paaaers-by might have time to pass on by — 
before my abductor assisted me from the cab. 
Quickly he guided me arm in arm up some steps. A 
door closed behind us. Traffic noise grew mute. 

We mounted a broad flight of stairs^ and entered 
an echoing room — where 1 was pressured into a 
straight-backed armchair. Immediately one hand 
pressed under my nose^ and another on my jaw; to 
force my mouth open, 

“Drink!^ 

Liquid poured down my throat — some sweet 
concoction masking a bitter undertaate, 1 gagged 
and spluttered but had no choice except to swallow. 

What had I drunk ? What had / drunk f 

need to see the eyes,^ said a sombre^ if 
somewhat slobbery voice. “The truth b in the eyes,” 
The accent was Germanic. 

A hand removed my glasses. 

1 found myself in a drawing room vrith a dusty 
varnished floor and double oak doors. A small 
chandelier of dull lustre shone. Thick blue brocade 
curtains cloaked taU windows, which in any event 
appeared to be shuttered. A dustsheet covered what 
I took to be a baby grand piano. An oblong of less 
faded rosa-aiid-lily wallpaper, over a marble fire¬ 
place, showed where some painting had hung. 

On a chaise longue sat a slim elegant grizzle¬ 
haired man of perhaps sixty kitted out in a well- 
tailored grey suit. A walking cane was pressed 
between his knees. His hands opened and closed 
slowly to reveal the chased silver handle ^ A second 
middle-aged man stood near him: stouter, bald, 
wearing a long purple velvet robe with fur trim¬ 
mings which at first 1 thought was some exotic 
dressing gown. This man's face was jowly and 
pouchy. He looked like Goring on a bad day. His 
eyes were eerie: bulgy yet bright as if he was on 
cocaine. 

My abductor had stationed himself directly 
behind me. 

On a walnut table lay a copy of Arcimboldo 
Erotico open at my introduction. 

ShiL 

“My apologies,” said the seated gent, “for the 



manner of your coming here^ Miss Donaldson.'' He 
gestured at the book. "^But you owe me a profound 
apology and restitution. Your libels must be cor- 
rected.'^ 

The fellow in the robe moved closer, to stare at 
me. His fingers wiggled, 

“What libels?" 1 asked, rather deeply scared. 
These people had to be nutters, possessed by some 
zany fanatical motive, WeH-heeled, well-groomed 
nutters were maybe the really dangerous sort. Whai 
had I drunk? Asiow poison ? Would 1 soon be begging 
for the antidote? 

^Libels against a certain Holy Roman Emperor, 
Miss Donaldson. Thus^ libels against the Habsburg 
dynasty . , , which may yet be the ealvation of 
Europe, and of the world. Very uniimely libels.” The 
gent raised his cane and slashed it to and fro as if 
decapitating daisies. “I am sure you will see reason 
to denounce your fabrications publicly. ...” 

“What fabrications?” 

He stood up smoothly and brought his cane down 
savagely upon my book, though his expression 
remained suave and polite. I jerked, imagining that 
cane striking me instead. 

These! These obscenities were never painted by 
Rudolph's court artist!” 

“But,^ I murmured, “the looting of Prague . . . 
Skoklosters Castle . . . Queen Christina's chap¬ 
lain . . 

He sighed. “Lies. All lies. And I do not quite know 
why. Let us discusa art and history, Miaa Donald¬ 
son.^' 

“She is deceitftil/' said the fellow in the robe, 
always peering at me, ^^She has a guilty conacienca.” 

“^^o are you?" I asked. “^The local mind-reader?” 

The stout man smiled unctuously. 

“Herr Voss is my occultist,” explained the gent^ 

“Oculist? You mean, optician?" 

“My oocultisll My pansophist. The holder of the 
keys to the Unknown. And my name happens to be 
Heinrich von Habsburg, Miss Donaldson. . . .” 

“Oh ... /' I said. 

■“I shall not burden your brain with genealogy, 
except to say that 1 am the Hving heir to the Holy 
Roman throne.” 

Genealogy indeed. "^1 thought,'^ said L “that your 
Roman throne couldn^t be inherited by virtue of 
blood —” 

He cut me short, “You misunderstand divine 
right. What the Electors bestowed wasn't theirs, but 
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God’s, to give, God fiually vested this title in the 
Hababnrg family. Let ua dbcuse art instead. And 
soared kistory^'^ 

This, HIb Royal Heinrich proceeded to do, while 
the keeper of the keys contemplated me and my 
guard hovered behind me. 

Rudolph and his father Ma^timilian before him 
had been astute, benevolent rulers, who aimed to 
heal discord in Christian Europe by uniting it under 
Habeburg rule. They lived noble and honourable 
liveSj as did Count Giuseppe Arcimboldo. His 
supposed fantasias possessed a precise political and 
metaphysical significance in the context of the Holy 
Roman throne. The aesthetic harmony of natural 
elements in the and Lo the other portrait 

heads bespoke the harmony which would bless 
Europe under the beneficent leadership of the 
House of Austria. . . . 

Jawohl^ 1 thought. 

Ever-present, like the elements themselves, the 
Habsburgfi would rule both microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm — both the political world, and nature too. 
Arcimboldo's cycle of the seasons, depicted as 
Habsbuxg heads wrought of Wintry Vernal, Sum¬ 
mery and Autumnal ingredients, confided that 
Habsburg rule would extend eternally through time 
in one everlasting season. Under the secular and 
spiritual guidance of those descendants of Hercules, 
the House of Habsburg, the Golden Age would 
return to a united Europe. 

Right on. 

In due course of timej this happy culmmaiion 
had almost come to pass. The ^'Great King,” as 
predicted, nay, propagandised by Nostradamus, 
loomed on the horizon. 

When the Habsburgs united with the House 
of Lorraine* and when Marie Antoinette became 
Queen of France, the House of Habsburg-Lorraine 
was within a generation of dominion over Europe — 
had the French Revolution not mtervened. 

What a pity. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the House 
attempted to regroup. However, the upheavals 
attending the end of the First World War toppled 
the Habsburgs from power, ushering in chaos. ... 

Sham^. 

Now aU Europe was revived and reuniting, and its 
citizens were ever more aware that the microcosm of 
Man and the macrocosm of Nature were a unity. 

Yet lacking, as yet, a ketid. 

A Holy Roman Imperial head. 

Early restoration of the monarchy in Hungary 
was one possible ace card —■ though other cards 
were also tucked up the imperial sleeve. * *, 

Arcimboldo'e symbolic portraits were holy ikons 
of this golden dream, especially in view of their 
eco-u\jection into the European psyche. Those 
paintings were programming the people with a 
subconscious expectation, a hope, a longing, a secret 
sense of destiny, which a restored Habsburg Holy 
Roman Empire would fulfill. 


"Now do you see why your obscenities are such a 
libelous blasphemy. Miss Donaldson?” 

tjGod God. 

"Do you mean to tell me that you^re behind the 
Arcimboldo eco-campaign?^ 1 asked His Imperial 
Heinrich, 

“The power of symbols,” remarked Voss, “is very 
great. Symbols are my speciality.^’ 

Apparently they weren't going to tell me whether 
they simply hoped to exploit an existing, serendipi¬ 
tous media campaign — or whether some loyal 
Habsburg mole had actively persuaded the ecofreaks 
to plaster what were effectively Habsburg heada — 
in fruit and veg^ and flowers and leaves — all over 
Europe and America. 

“You broke into my flat/' 1 accused the man 
behind me, “Looking for some dirt that doesn't exist 
because the erotic paintings are genuine!” 

Blondie slapped me sharply across th* head. 

“Martin! You know that is unnecessaiy!” H, von 
H. held up his hand prohibitively — for the moment, 
at least. 

"You broke my door down/’ I muttered over my 
shoulder, thinking myself reprieved, "and you stole 
my CD and TV just to make the thing look 
plausible. I bet you burgled those other flats in the 
neighbourhood too as a deception,” 

Martin, on his own? Surely not . . . There must 
have been others involved. The taxi driver . . . and 
whoever else . . . 

“Actually, we broke your door after the burglary,” 
boasted Martin. "We entered with more circumspec¬ 
tion,” 

Voss smiled in a predatory fashion. “With secret 
keys, m it were,” 

Others. Others , * h 

They had blown up the Gaierij Bosch! They had 
burned those two guards to death. .. . 

I shrank. 

"I see that the magnitude of this is beginning to 
dawn on your butterfly mind,” said the Habsburg, "A 
united Europe must be saved from pollution. Ecolog¬ 
ical pollution, of course — a Holy Roman Emperor is 
as a force of nature. But moral pollution too,” 

“How about racial?" I queried. 

“I'tn an aristocrat, not a barbarian,'' remarked 
Heinrich. 'The Nazis were contemptible. Yet plainly 
we cannot have Moslems — lYirkish heathene — 
involved in the affairs of Holy Europe. We cannot 
have those who besieged our Vienna in 1683 succeed- 
ing now by the back door.'' 

Oh, the grievances of centuries long past . , . 
Rumby and his science Star Club suddenly seemed 
like such Johnnies-Come-Lately indeed, 

Science . * . versus Imperial mug/c . . , with 
eco-mysticism in the middle . . . 

“I just can’t believe you’re employing a frigging 
magician to gain the throne of Europe!” 

“Language, Miss Donaldson!” snapped the Habs¬ 
burg. “You are corrupt." 

Voss smoothed his robe as though 1 had mussed 
it. 
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''YouVe a creature of your tiiae. Miss Donald- 
flon/' eaid H- von H. "'WhereaB I am a creation of the 
eenfcnriefl-” 

Would that be The Cenii 4 .rie$ of Nostradamus?” 
YeSj that was the title of that volume of astrological 
rigmarole. 

“I mustn't forget that you^re educated^ by the 
lights of today Tell me, what do you suppose the 
Centuries of the title refer to?" 

"Wellj years, A long time, the future.^* 

Quite wrong. There simply happen to be a 
hundred quatrains — verses of four lines — in each 
section. You're only half educated. And thus you 
blunder. How much did your American art collector 
p^y you for writing that intrcduction?” 

Obviously Rumby would have paid me some¬ 
thing. ... 1 wouldn^t have written those pages for 
nothing, ., . 

Three thousand dollars,'' I improvised. 

''That doesn't sound very much, considering the 
evil intent. Is Mr Wright being hoaxed too?” 

Again^ he slammed the cane on to my book. 

An astonishing flash of agony seared across my 
back. 1 squealed and twisted round — but Martin 
was holding no cane. 

He was holding nothing at aJJ. With a grin, 
Martin displayed his empty paws for me. Voss 
giggled, and when I looked at him he winked. 

It was as though that open volume was some 
voodoo doll of myself which the Habsburg had just 
chastised. 

The Habsbxirg lashed at my words again, and 1 
cried out, for the sudden pain was intense — yet I 
knew there would be no mark on me. 

Voss licked his lips. “Symbolic resonances, Miss 
Donaldson, The power of symboHc actions.^ 

What drug had been in that liquid I swallowed? 1 
didn^t feel disoriented — save for nerves and dread 
— yet 1 must be in some very strange state of mind 
to account for my suggestibility to pain. 

"'We can continue thus for a while, Mias Donald¬ 
son." Heinrich raised his cane again. 

"Wait." 

Was three quarters of a million dollars enough to 
compensate for being given the third degree right 
now by crazy ruthless murderers — who could 
torture me symbolically; but effectively? 

1 experienced an absurd vision of myself attempt- 
ing to tell the West Indian detectiveHSonstable that 
actually my flat had bean broken into by agents of a 
Holy Roman Emperor who hoped to take over 
Europe —■ and that I was seeking police protection 
because the Habsburgs could hurt me agonisingly 
by whipping my words. . . . 

Was I mad, or was 1 mad? 

The room seemed luminous, glowing with an 
inner light. Every detail of furniture or drapery was 
intense^ octuaL I thought that my sense of reality 
had never been stronger. 

"Okay" I admitted, "the paintings were all 
forgeries. They were done in Hollandt but I honestly 
don't know who by. I never met him. I never learned 


his name. Rumby — Mr Wright ~ hates the ecology 
lobby because they hate space exploration, and he 
thinks that’s our only hope, I have a friend at the 
Sunday Times. I'll tell him everything— about how 
the paintings were a prank. They'ii love to print 
that! Wright will have egg on hb face,” 

“What a treacherous modern creature you are," 
the Habsburg said with casual contempt; and 1 
squirmed with shame and fear. 

'Tust watch for next weekend's paper," 1 promised. 

“At this moment^" said Voss, “she believes she is 
going to do what she says — and of course she knows 
that our Martin can find her, if she breaks her 
word. . . He peered. 

“Ah: she's relieved thatyow cannot reach her from 
a distance with the whipping cane. 

'And she wonders whether Martin would really 
kill her, and thus lose us her testimony , , 

No, he wasn^t reading my mind. He wasn’t! He 
was reading my face, my muscles. He could do eo 
because eveiything was so real. 

More peering. 

"She feels a paradoxical affection for her friend 
. . . ilumfey. Solidarity; as well as greed. Yes, a 
definite loyalty." If only I hadn't called him Rumby. 
If only I'd just called him Wright. It was all in the 
words. Voss wasnT reading my actual thoughts, 

“So therefore,” H, von H. said to Voss, "she must 
be reti'uined in her loyalties." 

What did he rnean? What did he mean? 

“She must be conditioned by potent symbolSj 
WosB.** 

'iluat so, Excellency,” 

“Thus she will not wish to betray ua. Enlighten 
her^ Voss. Show her the real depth of history from 
where we come. Your juice will be deep in her now." 

Numbness crept over me, as Voss loomed closer. 
The sheer pressure of his approach was paralysing 
me. 

“Wait^" I managed to squeak. 

“Wait?” echoed H. von H. “Oh, 1 have waited long 
enough already My family has waited long enough. 
Through the French Revolution^ through the Com¬ 
munist intermezzo k .. The Holy Roman Empire uJi/i 
revive at this present cusp of history — for it has 
always remained in being, at least as a state of mind. 
And mind is what matters^ Miss Donaldson — as 
Rudolph knew, contrary to your pornographic lies! 
Ah yes, my ancestor avidly sought the symboHc key 
to the ideal world. Practitioners of the symbolic, 
hermetic arts visited him in Prague Castle — though 
he lacked the loyal services o f a Voss ,.," 

The Habsburg slid his cane under the dustsheet of 
the piano^ and whisked the cloth off Seating himself 
on the stool, he threw open the Md of the baby grand 
with a crash. His slam, manicured fingers started to 
play plangent, mournful Debussyish chords in which 
I could almost feel my^lf begin to drown. 

Voss crooned to me — or sang — in some dialect 
of German ... and 1 couldn't move a muscle. Surely 
I was shrinking — or elae the drawing room was 
expanding. Or both. Voss was becoming vast. 
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I wafl a little child agairv — yet not a child, but 
rather a miniature of myself. When I was on the 
brink of puberty, lying in bed just prior to drifting 
off to eleepj this same distortion of the sensee used 
to happen to 

The music lamented. 

And Voag croohed my lullaby. 

A bearded man in black velvet and cerisa satin 
held my nude paralysed body in his hands. He held 
the whole of me in his hands — for I was tiny now, 
the height of his forearm. 

Draped over his shoulders was a lavish ermine 
cloak. 

I was stiff, unmoving. 

He placed me in a nichCi ran his fingertip down 
my belly^ and traced the cleft between my thighs. 

He stepped back. 

Then he left. 

I was in a great gloomy vaulted chamber housing 
massive cupboards and strongboxes. The slit win¬ 
dows in the thick stone wall were grated so as to 
deter any slim cat burglarB. Stacked several deep 
around a broad ahelf and likewise below, were 
mythological and Biblical oil paintingst Tintorettos, 
TitianSj by the look of them, . . . Neither the 
lighting nor the decor were at all in the spirit of any 
latterday museum. Here was art as treasure “ well 
and truly locked up. 

Days and nights passed. 

Weeks of static solitude until I was going crazy, I 
would have welcomed any change whatever, any 
newcomer. My thoughts looped around a circuit of 
Strada, death in Amsterdam, Habsburgs, with the 
latter assuming ever more significance — and 
necessity — with each mental awing. 

Eventually the door opened, and in walked a 
figure who made the room shine. For his face and 
hair were made of a hundred springtime flowers, his 
collar of white daisies^ and his clothes of a hundred 
lush leaves. 

He stood and ga^ed at me through floral eyes, 
and with his rosebud lips he smiled faintly. 

He simply went away. 

A season passed^ appalling in its sheer duration. 
1 saw daisies like stars before ttiy eyas, in an 
unending afterimage. 

Then in walked glowing Summer. His eyes were 
ripe cherries. His teeth were little peas. Plums and 
berries tangled in hie harvest-hair; and kb garment 
was of woven straw. 

And he too smiled, and went away in turn. 

And another season passed , . . 

... till rubicund Autbmn made his appearanc*. 
He was a more elderly fellow with an oaten beard, 
a fat pear of a nose, mushroom ears, clusters of 
grapes instead of locks of hair. Hk chin was a 
pomegranate. He wore an overripe burst fig as an 
ear-ring. He winked lecherously and departed 
even ae 1 tried to cry out to him through rigid Ups, 
to stay. 

For next came Winter, old and gnarled, scabbed 


and scarred, kLs nose a stump of rotted branch, his 
skin of fissured bark, hb lips of jutting bracket- 
fungus. 

Winter stayed for a longer grumbly time, though 
he no more reached to touch me than had hb 
predecessors. Hb departure — the apparent end of 
thb cycle of seasons — plunged me into despair. I 
was as cold as marble. 

Until one day the door opened yet again, and 
golden light bathed my prbon chamber. 

Vertumnus himself advanced — the fruitful God, 
hb cheeks of ripe apple and peach, head crowned 
with fruit and grain, hb chest a mighty pumpkin. 
Hb cherry and blackberry eyes glinted. 

Rudolph! 

He reached for me. Oh to be embraced by him! To 
be warmed. 

He lifted my paralysed naked body from its dusty 
niche. 

The crash which propelled me back into the 
drawing room might almost have been caused by hb 
dropping me and letting me shatter. 

For a moment I thought that thb was indeed so. 

Yet it was my trance which had been shattered. 

A policeman was in the room. An armed police¬ 
man ^ crouching. He panned hb gun around. Plainly 
I was the only other person present. 

The crash must have been that of those double 
oak doors flying open as he burst in. 

Footsteps thumped, elsewhere in the house. 
Voices called. 

^^Emptyr 

Several other officers spilled into the room. 

*^You all right, Mbs?"^ 

I could move my limbs — which were clothed 
exactly as earlier on, in jeans and maroon pabley 
sweater. I wasn*t tiny and naked, after aU. I stared 
around. No sign of von Habsburg or Voss or Martin. 

**You all right, Mbs? Do you understand me?” 

I nodded slowly. I still felt feeble. 

''She was just sitting here all on her own,"* 
commented the officer, putting hb pbtol away “So 
whatb happening?” he demanded of me. 

How did they know 1 tfos here? 

“I was , , . forced into a taxi,” 1 said. **I was 
brought here, then given some drug." 

'-What sort of drug? Why?^ 

“It made me . . . dream." 

''Who brought you here?” 

“A man called Martin .. 

He^s the Habsburg Emperor^s hit-man. . . . The 
drug was coneaeted by a magician. . . . 

How could 1 tell them such things? How could I 
explain about Rudolph Vertumnus . . . ? (And how 
could 1 deny Vertumnus, who had almost rekindled 
me ... 7) 

“They were trying to get me to deny things I 
wrote about the painter Arcimboldo. + ^ 

“About a painter?** 
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I tried to explain about the pictures ^ the bombing 
in Amsterdam^ and how my fiat had been burgled. 
My explanation slid away of its own accord — for 
the sake of sheer plausibility^ and out of logical 
necessify! — from any Habsburg connexion^ and 
into the ecofreak channel. 

The officer frowned. 'Tou're suggesting that the 
Greens who bombed that gallery also Iddnapped 
you? There's no one here now. 

“They must have seen you coming and run away. 
I"m quite confused,” 

“Hmm/' said the officer. **Come in, Sir^" he 
called. 

In walked Phil: chunky^ dapper Phil, velvet 
jacketed and suede-shoed, his rich glossy brown 
hair brushed back in elegant waves, as ever. 

It was Phil who had ^n me pushed into the taxi; 
he who had noticed the gleam of gun from right across 
the street where he had been loitering wilJi intent 
outside a bookshop, waiting for me to emerge from St 
Martinis so that he could bump into me. He'd 
managed to grab another taxi and follow. He'd seen 
me hustled into that house in North London:p wearing 
those black ^'goggles. It took about an hour for him 
to atir up the armed posse — an hour„ during which 
four seasons had before my eyes. 

The fact that Phil and I were long-term “friends" 
and that he turned out to be a *^joumalist” — of 
sorts — irked the police. The abduction — by 
persons unknown^ to a vacant house, where I simply 
sat waiting patiently — began to seem distinctly 
stage-managed .. . for the sake of publicity. Nor — 
given the Amsterdam connexion — did my mention 
of drugs help matters. Calling out armed police was 
a serious matter. 

We were both obliged to answer questions until 
late in the evening before we could leave the police 
station; and even then it seemed as if we ourselves 
might still be charged with some offence. However^ 
those deaths in Amsterdam lent a greater credence 
to what 1 said. Maybe there was something serious 
behind this incident. . . . 

I, of course, was “confused,” Thus, early on, I was 
given a blood test, about which the police made no 
further comment; there couldn't have been any 
evidence of hash or acid in my system. 

1 needed to stay “confused” until I could get to 
talk to Rumby 

Peeved Phil, of course, insisted on talking to me 
over late dinner in a pizzaria — we were both 
starving by then. 

I lied quite a lot; and refrained from any mention 
of Habsburgs or the Star Club. The Aut^imboldo 
paintings had all been genuine, Rumby was an 
up-front person. Euro ecofreaks must have bombed 
the gallery Must have abducted me. Blondie Martin; 
elderly man, name unknown; stout man, rmme of 
VosSt who wore a strange costume, German speakers. 
Just the same as Vd told the police, five or six times 
oven The kidnappers had tried to persuade me to 
denounce what I had written because my words were 


an insult to Arcimboldo, emblem of the G-reens. They 
had drugged me into a stupor — from which I 
recovered with surprising swiftness. Rescue had come 
too soon for much else to transpire.... 

Phil and I were sharing a tuna, anchovy, and 
prawn ensemble on a crbpy base, and drinking red 
wine. 

-Tt's quite some story, Jill. Almost front-page 
stuff," 

*T doubt it." 

^'The Eco connexioni Bombing, abduction ... Pd 
like to run this by Freddy on the news desk,” 

''YouVe an art critic, Phil — and so am I. I don't 
want some cockeyed blather in the papers.” 

^Jill/' he reproached me, “Tve just spent all 
euenutg in a police station on account of you.'" 

“Pm grateful you did what you did, Phil, Let's 
stop it there.” 

'Tor Christ's sake, you could still be in danger! Or 
. . , you, after all? Was this a publicity stunt? 

Was it staged by Wright/? YouTe in deep, but you 
want out now? Why would he stage such a stunt? If 
he did . .. what really happened in Amsterdam?” 

Dear God, how his antennae were twitching* “No^ 
nOf no. It couldn't be a stunt because the only 
witness to it wasyou^ and that was quite by chance!" 

''By chance/' he mused , , * as though maybe I 
might have spied him from an upper window in St 
Martin's and promptly phoned for a kidnapper, 
“Look, PMl^ Pm confused. I'm tired. I need aleep^^ 

Into the pizzaria stepped a etoutt bald man 
wearing a dark blue suit. He flourished a silver- 
tipped walking stick. Gdring on a night out. Hk 
bulgy eyes fixed on mine. He awished the sticky and 
T screamed with pain, jerking against the table, 
spilling both our wines, 

”Jill!” 

Phil managed to divert the red tide with his paper 
napkin at the same time as he reached out towards 
me. Other customers stared agog* and the manager 
hastened in our direction. Were we engaged in some 
vicious quarrel? Wine dripped on to the floor tiles* 

Vofls had vanished. I slumped back. 

“Soriy/' I said to the manager. “I had a bad 
cramp." 

The manager waved a waiter to minister to the 
mess. Other diners resumed munching their pizzas. 

“Whatever happened?” whispered Phil, 

“A cramp. Just a cramp,” 

Could one of those Habsburgers have trailed us to 
the poUcs station and hung around outside for 
hoursT keeping watch till we emerged? 

Had I truly seen Voss, or only someone who 
resembled him? Someone whose appearance, and 
whose action triggered that pain reflex? That agon¬ 
ising hallucination .. . 

Phil took me back to the flat in a taxi. 1 had no 
choice but to let him come up with me — m case the 
place was infested. 

It wasn^t. Then it took half an hour to get rid of 
my friend, no matter how much tiredness 1 claimed. 
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By the time 1 phoned Kumby'a private number it 
was after eleven. 

Hinif I did start to teH about the Hahsburgs. 

He waa brevity itself ^^Say no more/' my rich 
protector cut in. My Rumby Baddy, “Stay there. I'm 
sending Case now. He'll phone from the car just as 
soon as he's outside your place. Make quite sure you 
see it"s him before you open your door,"^ 

I dozed off soundly in the Merc. When I arrived 
at Be^cford, Rumby had waited up to quiz me and 
pump me — attended by Case, and a somewhat 
weary Lasoelles. 

I got to bed around four ... 

. . . leaving Rumby aiming to do some serious 
phoning. 

Had Big Daddy been breaJking out the benze¬ 
drine? Not exactly Rumby always ergoyed a few 
hours" advantage over us local mortals. So as to stay 
more in synch with American time-zones he habitu¬ 
ally rose veiy late of a morning. A night shift duo 
always manned the computer con^les and transat¬ 
lantic satellite link. In that sense, Bexford never 
really closed down. 

rd already gathered that crisis was somewhat of 
a staff of Ufe around Rumby — who seemed to cook 
up his own personal supply of benzedrine internally. 
During my previous two “day sojourn, thereM he&n 
the incident of the microlite aircraft. Thanks to a 
Cotswold Air Carnival, microlitee were overflying 
Bexford at a few hundred feet now and then. Rumby 
took exception and had LasceUes trying to take out 
a legal uyunction against the organisers. 

Simultaneoualy, there'd been the business of the 
starlings. Affronted by those microlite pterodactyls, 
and seeking a new air-base for their sorties, a horde 
of the quarrelsome birds took up residence on the 
sateUite dish. Their weight or their shit might 
distort bits of information worth miliiona. What to 
do? After taking counsel from an avian welfare 
organisation, Rumby dispatched his helicopter to 
collect a heap of French pitard fmecraekers from 
Heathrow to string underneath the gutters. So my 
stay had been punctuated by random explosive 
farts. . .. 

I woke at noon, and Rumby joined me for 
breakfast in the big old kitchen — antiquity 
retrofitted with stainless steel and ceramic hobs. A 
large TV set was tuned to CNN, and an ecologist 
was inveighing about rocket exhausts and the ozone 
holes. 

**Each single shuttle launch releasee a hundred 
and ebcty-three thousand kilograms of hydrogen 
chloride that converts into an atmospheric mist of 
hydrochloric acid! So now they're kindly promising 
to change the oxidizer of the ^el — the ammonium 
perchlorate that produces this vast cloud of pollu¬ 
tion — to ammonium nilrate instead — 

As scon as I finished my croissant, Rumby scuttled 
the cooks — a couple of local women — out to pick 
herbs and vegetables. He blinked at me a few times. 


“Any more sightings of flowerpot men? Or Habs- 
burga?” he enquired. 

“That isn't funny, Rumby It happened."' 

He nodded. afraid you've been given a 

ring-binder^ Jill."* 

**Come again?"' 

“I've been talking to one of my best chemists over 
in Texas. Sally has a busy ,mind. Know^ a lot about 
pharmaceuticals." He consulted ecribbies in a note¬ 
book. “The ring in question’s a molecular structure 
called an indole ring. , . , These rings bind to 
synapses in the brain. Hence, ring-brnden They’re 
psychotomimetic — they mimic psychoses. Ybur 
little pets win probably stay in place a long time 
instead of breaking down. Seems there's a lot of 
covert designer drug work going on right now, aimed 
at cooking up chemicals to manipulate peaple"s 
beliefs. Sally has heard rumours of one drug code- 
named Confusion — and another one called Persua- 
sioiit which seems to fit the bill here. It’s the only 
explanation for the hallucination — which came 
from within you, of course, once you were given the 
appropriate prod." 

“I do realize I wae hallucinating the . .. flowerpot 
men. You mean this can continue h , . indefinitely?” 

“You flashed on for a full encore in that pizza 
parlour, right? Whiplash! Any fraught scenes in 
ftiture involving old Archey could do the same. 
Media interviews, that sort of thing — if you 
disobey the Habsburg view of Archey Though 1 
guess you mustn't Spill the beans about them 
publicly" 

“I'hey told me so. How did I get away with tailing 
you last night?" 

“They were interrupted before they’d fmished 
influencing you,” He grinned. “I guess 1 might be 
high enough in the hierarchy of your loyalties to 
outrank their partial hold on you. Media or Press 
people wouldn't be^ so you'd be advised to follow the 
Habsburg party line with them. Maybe you could 
resist at a coat."" 

“Of what?" 

“Pain, inflicted by your own mind. Distortions of 
reality. That’s what Sally says. That"s the word on 
these new ring-binders. They bind you.” 

'fhe more i thought about this, the lees 1 liked it. 

“How many people know about these persuader 
drugs?" I asked him carefully. 

“They haven't exactly featured in Newsweek. I 
gather they're a bit experimental. Sally has an ear for 
rumours, She'a part of jny research division. Runs a 
search -team scanning the chemistry journals, What^ 
ever catches the eye. Any tip$ of feture icebergs. New 
petrochemical applications, mainly” He spoke as if 
icebergs started out fully submerged, then graduahy 
revealed themselves. “She helped dig up data on the 
correct paint chemistry for the Archeys." 

How frank he was being. 

Apparently And how glib. 

“Bo how would a Habsburg magician get his paws 
on prototype persuader drugs?" I demanded. 

Rumby looked rueful. “Hell, maybe he is a 
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magicianf Alchemy precedes chemistry don't they 
aay?" 

the same sense that Icarus precedes a jumbo 

jet?" 

One of the cooks returned bearing an obese 
marrow. 

Impulse took me to the kitchen garden^ to brood 
on my own. The sun had finally burned through 
persistent haze to brighten the rows of cabbages^ 
majestic cauliflowers, and artichoke®, the rhubarb, 
the leeks. An ancient brick wall backed this domain^ 
trusses of tomatoes ranged along it. Rooks cawed 
in the elms beyond, prancing about thoee rag¬ 
gedy stick-neste that seemed like diseases of the 
branches. 

Had the old gent whom Vd met really been 
Heinrich von Habsburg? A Holy Roman Emperor 
waiting in the wings to step on the world stage? 
Merely because he told me sOj in p^muasiv^ circum¬ 
stances? 

What if that trio in the drawing room had really 
been ecofTweaks masquerading as Habsburgs, pulling 
the wool over my eyes^ trying to bamboozle me into 
confession? 

Did puritanical ecofreaks have the wit to stage 
such a show? 

How much more likely that the Star Club, with its 
presumed access to cutting-edge psychochemistry — 
and a penchant for dirty tricks? — was responsible 
for the charade, and for my drugging! 

Whether Rumby himself knew so^ or not. 

Wipe me out as a reliabie witneaB to my own part 
in the prank? Eliminate me, by giving me an 
ongoing nervous breakdown? 

WoxiJd that invalidate what Td written? 

Ah no. The slur would be upon ecologists. *, 

And maybe ^ at the same time^ test that persuader 
drug? Give it a field-trial on a highly suitable test 
subject, namely m3^elf ? The Club's subsequent aim 
might be try similar persuasion on influential 
ecofreaks to alter their opinions or to make them 
seem crazy . . . 

In my case, of course, they wouldn't wish to turn 
me into an eco-groupie. . . . Thus the Habsburg 
connexion could have seemed like a fertile ploy 

Was there a genuine, elderly Heinrich von Habs¬ 
burg somewhere in Germany or Austria? Oh, 
doubtless there would be. . . . 

The vegetable garden began slithering, pulsing, 
throbbing. Ripe striped marrows thumped upon the 
groundj great green gonads. Tomatoes tumesced. 
Leeks were waxy white candles with green flames 
writhing high. Celery ^burst from earth, spraying 
feathery leaves. Sprouts jangled. Cauliflowers were 
naked brains. 

The garden was trying to transform itself, to 
assemble itself into some giant sprawled potent 
body — of cauli brain, leek fmgers, marrow organs^ 
green leaf flesh... . 

I squealed and fled back towards the kitchen 
itself. 


Then halted, like a hunted animal. 

1 couldn't go inside — where Rumby and Case and 
Lascelles plotted ... the downfall of Nature, the rape 
of the planetSt the bleeding of oil from Earth^s veins 
to burn into choking smoke. 

Behind me, the vegetable jungle had stilled. Its 
metamorphosis had halted, reversed. 

If I thought harmoniously, not perversely I was 
safe. 

Yet my mind was churning, and reality was 
unstuck. 

In my perception one conspiracy overlaid another. 
One scheming plot, another scheming plot. There¬ 
fore one reality overlaid another reality with hideous 
persuasive nees. Where had I just been^ but in a 
vegetable plat? 

I couldn't go into that house, to which I had fled 
for safety only the night before. For from inside 
Bexford HaU invisLbls tendrils arched out across the 
sky, bouncing up and down out of space, linking 
Rumby to star crusaders who were playing with my 
mind — and to whom he might be reporting my 
condition even now, guilefully or innocently 

On the screen of the sky I spied a future world of 
Confusion and Persuasion, where devoted fanatics 
manipulated moods chemically so that Nature be¬ 
came a multifold creature evoking horror — since it 
might absorb one into itself, mind-meltingly, one's 
keen consciousness dimming into pulsing, orgasmic 
dreams; and from which one could only flee in silver 
ships^ out to the empty serenity of space where no 
universally linked weeds infested the floating rocks^ 
no bulging tomato haemorrhoids the asteroids . . . 

Or else coiyuring up a positive lust for vital 
vegetative unity! 

I slapped myself, trying to summon a Habsburger 
whiplash of pain to jerk me out of this bizarre dual 
vision, 

I must go indoors. Tb sanity. And beyond . 

The ring-binder was clamping more and more of 
me; and my mind was at war. 1 was scripting my own 
hallucinations from the impetus of ecofreak ideology 
exaggerated absurdly and from the myth of the Holy 
Roman Empire ... I was dreaming, wide awake. 

And Case stood, watching me. 

"You okay, Jill?” 

I nodded. I shouldn't tell him the truth. There 
was no truth any more; there was only potent 
imagery, subject to interpretation. 

Certain bedrock facts existed: the bombing, the 
deaths in Amsterdam, my abduction . . . Event- 
irtmges: that's what those were. The interpretation 
was another matter, dependent upon what one 
believed — just as art was forever being reinter¬ 
preted in the context of a new epoch; and even 
history too. 

Persuasion — and Confusion too? — had tom me 
loose from my mewrings, so that interpretations 
cascaded about me simultaneously sjmchronously. I 
had become a battlefield between world-views, which 
different parts of my mind were animatingK 

With dread, I sensed something stirring which 
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perhaps had lain dormant since humanity split 

from Nature — ever since true consciousness of self 
had dawned as a sport, a freaky a biological 
accident. . .. 

“You sure, Jill?" 

You. 1. Myself. Me. 

The independent thinking entity, named Jill 
Donaldson. 

I wasn't thinking quite so independently any 
longer. An illusion of Self — that productive illusion 
upon which civilisation itself had been founded — 
was floundering. 

“Quite sure/' said k 

k k k Ich. lo. Ego. 

And Jilldonaldson hastened past him into the 
kitchen, where one of the cooks was hollowing out the 
marrow. The big TV set, tuned to CNN, scooping 
signals bounced from space^ shimmered. The colours 
bled and reformed. The pixel pixies danced a new jig. 

The countenance of Vertumnus gazed forth from 
that screen^ he of the laughing hps, the ripe rubicund 
cheeks of peach and apple^ the pear-nose^ the golden 
ears of com that were his brows. Oh the flashing 
hilarity of his berry-eyes. Oh those laughing lips. 

With several nods of his head he gestured Jill 
elsewhere- 

JiU adopted a panTace. 

She walked through the corridore of the house^ to 
the front porch. She stepped out on to the gravel 
drive. 

Ignition keys were in the red Porsche. 

Jill ought to be safe with Annie in a colony of 
women. Rudolph Vertumnus was a male, wasn't he? 

A hop through Cheltenham, then whoosh by 
motorway to Exeter and on down into Cornwall, 
She would burn fuel but keep an eye out for police 
patrols. Be at Polmerrin by dusk. . . . 

The Porsche wasn't even approaching Chelten¬ 
ham whan the car phone burbled, inevitably. 

She had been counting on a call. 

A stolen bright red Porsche would be a little 
obvious on the motorway. So she had her excuse lined 
up. She was going to visit her brother — in Oxford, In 
roughly the opposite direction. She'd be back at 
Bexford that evening. Brother Bob was a hanker* Let 
Rumby worry that she was going to blab to him to 
protect her 750K inveatmenk about which $he no 
longer cared a hoot. Let Case and some co-driver hare 
after her fruitlessly towards Oxford in the Merc. 

The voice wasn't Case's, Or Lasoelles's. Or even 
Rumby's- 

She nearly jerked the Porsche off the road. 

The voice was that of Voss. 

“Can you hear me, Praulein Donaldson?" 

Hands shaking, lege trembling, she guided the car 
into a gateway opening on to a huge field of close-cut 
golden sUibble girt by a hawthorn hedge. A Volvo 
hooted in protest as it swung by. A rabbit fled. 

“How did you find me, Voaa — ?” she gasped. 
Horrid perspectives loom^. “They told youl They 
know you!" 



The caller chuckled. 

“I'm merely the voice of Friulein. My 

image is everywhere these days, so why shouldn't I 
be everywhere too? Are you perhaps worried about 
the collapse of your precious Ego , Fraulein?^ 

How persuasive his voice was. “This has all 
happened before, you know. The God of the Bible 
ruled the medieval world, but when He went into 
eclipse HamiXnity seized His sceptre. Ah, that ex¬ 
alted Renaissance Ego! How puffed up it wasf By the 
time of Rudolph, that same Ego was already collaps¬ 
ing. Its confidence had failed. A new unity was 
needed — a bio-coemic social unity. The Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolph sought to be the head of society — 
hence the painting of so many rsgal heads by the 
artist you have libeled. Those biological, botanical 
heads." 

already know this, " she said, 

“He would be the head — and the people^ the 
limbs, the organs. Of one body! In the new world now 
a-dawning life wijl be a unity again, 'fhe Emperor 
will be the head — but not a separate, egotistic head. 
Nor will the limbs and organs be separate individu¬ 
alists/' 

“You>e telling me what I know!" Aye, and what 
she most feared — namely the loss of Self. Its 
extinction. And what she most feared might well 
win: for what is feared is potent, 

''Who are you? What are you?" she cried into the 
phone — already suspecting that Voss's voice^ the 
voice of Vertumnus, might well be in her own 
wayward head, either ring-bound or else planted 
there by alchemical potion. 

She slammed the hand-set down on to its cradle 
by the gear shift lever, thumbed the windows fully 
open, and lit a cigarette to calm herself. Whispers of 
smoke drifted out towards the shorn field. 

A mat of golden stubble cloaked the broad 
shoulders of the land. A ghostly pattern emerged 
across the great network of dry stalks: a coat of 
arms. The hedge was merely green braiding. Her car 
was a shiny red bug parked on the shoulder of a 
giant sprawling being. 

Angrily she pitched her cigarette through the 
passenger window towards the field, wishing that it 
might start a fire, though really the straw was far 
too short to combust- 

She drove on; and when the phone seemed to 
burble again, she ignored it. 

She smoked. She threw out half-burned cigarettes 
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till the pack was empty but no smoke ever plumed 
upwards far behind her 

Half way through Cheltenhamj in slow-moving 
traffic, ahe passed a great billboard flaunting Ru¬ 
dolph Vertumnus. WE ARE ALL PART OF NA- 
TURB, proclaimed the all^too-fajniliar text. 

Evidently unseen by other drivers and pedestri¬ 
ans, the fruity Emperor shouldered his way out of 
the poster A pumpkin^belly that she had never seen 
before reared into view. And marrow-legs, from 
between which aubergine testicles and a carrot cock 
dangled. Vertumnus towered over the other cars and 
vans behind her, bestriding the roadway His carrot 
swelled enormously 

Raphanidosis: ancient Greek word. To be fucked 
by a giant radish. To be radbhed, ravished. 

Vertumnus was coming. 

A red light ehanged to green, and she was able to 
slip onward before the giant could advance to unpeel 
the roof of the Porsche and lift her out, homunculus- 
like, from her container. 

Even in the heart of the city, a chthonic entity was 
coming to life. A liberated, incarnated deity was 
being bom. 

No one else but Jill saw it as yet. 

Yet everyone knew it from ten thousand posters 
and badges — wearing its varied seasonal faces. 

Everyone knew Vertumnus by now; deity of 
change and transformation; for change was in the 
air, as ripe Autumn, matured ^ 

The death of Self was on the horizon. 

When she reached the motorway, those triple 
lanes cutting far ahead through the landscape 
opened up yawning perspectives of time rather than 
of space^ 

Deep timSp in which there^d been no conscious 
mind present at all, only vegetable and animal 
existence. Hence ^ the blanimess of the road , p ^ 

Soon, a new psychic era might dawn in which the 
sovereign virtue of the conscious Self faded as 
humanity re-entered Nature once again — willing 
the demise of dissective, alienating logics and sci¬ 
ences, altering the mind-set, hypnotising itself into 
a communal empathy with the world, whose potent 
figurehead wasn^t any vague, cloudy Gfiea, but 
rather her son Vertumnus. Every eating of his body 
— of fruits and nuts and vegetables and fishes — 
would be a vividly persuasive communion. His 
royal representative would reign in Budapest, or in 
Prague, or Vienna, His figurehead. 

The phone burbled, and this time JiU did answer 
as she swung along the endless tongue of tarmac^ 
and through time. 

*Jill, don’t hang up.’’ Ramfyy , “1 know why you^ve 
skipped out. And you must believe it ain't my fault.” 

What was he talking about? 

"Pva been the well-meaning patsy in this busi¬ 
ness. I Ve been the Gorhy” 

“Who was Ae?” she asked mischievously. Here was 
a message from a different era. 
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'Tm fairly sure by now that my Goddam Star 
Club WHS behind the boiribing and the r in ^-binder. 
Didn't trust tne to be thorough enough. The 
whole Arehey sittiation waa really a lot more serious 
than even 1 saw. Those damn posters were really 
imprinting people on ^ome deep-down level — not 
just surface propaganda. These are power-images- 
Fucking servo-symbols —” 

''You're only fairly sure?" she asked. 

''What tipped you off? Was it something Case 
said? Or Johnny Lascelles? Something Johnny let 
slip? I mean^ why did you skip?" 

Something Case or Lascelies had let slip . . . ? So 
Rumby was becoming a tad paranoid about his own 
staff in case they were serving two masters — 
Rumby himself and some other rich gent in that 
secret Star Club of thebrs , ^ * a gent whom she had 
perhaps met in that drawing room in North 
London; who had caned her at a distance. . . . 

“Come baek^ JiU^ and tell me all you know. Tm 
serious! 1 need to know^ 

Oh yeSj she could recognize the authentic tones 
of paranoia.. ^. 

“Sorry about taking the Porsche/' she said. 

“Never mind the fucking car. Where are you^ 
Jill?" 

She remembered. 

“Tm going to Oxford to see my brother. He's a 
bank manager.” 

She hung up^ and ignored repeated calls. 

Pohnerrin lay in a wooded little valley within a 
couple of miles of the rocky wind-whipped North 
Cornwall coastline. Sheltered by the steep plunge of 
land and by oak wood^ the once-derelict hamlet of 
cottages now housed studios and craft workshops ^ 
accompanied by a do 2 en satellite caravans^ Potteiy, 
jewelry paintings sculpting, candle-making . . . 

Kids played. Women worked. A few male com- 
panions lent an enlightened hand. Someone was 
tootling a flute, and a buKzard circled high over¬ 
head. A kingfisher flashed to and fro along a 
stream^ one soggy bank of which was edged by 
alder buckthorn. Some brimstone butterflies still 
fluttered^ reluctant to succumb to worn-out wings 
and cooling nights. The sunset was brimstone too: 
sulphur and orange peel. A few arty tourists were 
departing. 

Immediately JiU realized that ahe had come to 
the wrong place entirely. She ought to have fled to 
some high-tech airport hotel with gleaming glass 
elevators — an inorganic^ air-conditioned, sealed 
machine resembling a space station in the void. 

She was too tired to reverse her route. 

Red-haired Annie embraced Jill, in surprise and 
joy. She kissed Jill, hugged her. 

Freckled Annie was wearing one of those Indian 
cotton dresses — in green hue# — with tiny mirrora 
sewn into it; and she'd put some extra flesh upon her 
once-lithe frame, though not to the extent of positive 
plumpness. She had also put on slim, scrutinising 
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glasses. Pewter ring^ adorned several fingers, with 
scarab and spider motifs. 

One former barn was now a refectory, to which 
she led a da^ed JiU to drink lemonade. 

“How long has it been, JOly? Fbur years? You‘U 
stay with me, of course. So what’s happening?” She 
frowned. “I did hear about your book — and that 
awftil bombing. I still listen to the radio all day long 
while Tm painting — 

^yfill'a dniggedj’' aeid Jill. “Vertumnue is reborn. 
And the Holy Roman Empire is returning." 

Annie scrutinized her with concern, “Holy shit.” 
She considered, ^Tou’d better not tell any of the 
others. There are kide here. Folks might worry.” 

They whispered, as oncse they had whispered 
confidences. 

**I>o you know the Portrait of Jacopo Strada?^^ Jill 
began. She found she could still spe^ about herself 
in the first person, historically 

Presently there were indeed kids and mothers 
and a medley of other women, and a few men in the 
refectory too, sharing an early supper of spiced 
beans and rice and salad and textured vegetable 
protein, Madras style, while Vivaldi played from a 
tape-deck. The beams of the barn were painted 
black, and murals of fabuloxis creatures relieved the 
whiteness of the plaster: a phoenix^ a unicorns a 
minotaurj each within a maze-like Celtic aurroiind, 
BO that it seemed as if so many heraldic shields were 
poised around the walls. Tourists would enyoy 
cream teas In here of an afternoon. 

Sulphur and copper had cleared from a sky that 
was now deeply leaden-blue, fast darkening. Venus 
and Jupiter both shone. A shooting star streaked 
across the vault of void; or was that a failed satellite 
burning up? 

Annie shared a studio with Rosy and Meg, who 
would be playing chess that evening in the recre¬ 
ation bam beside the refectory. The whole ground 
floor of the reconditioned cottage was a studio. 
Meg’s work was meticulous neo-medieval minia¬ 
tures featuring eerie freaks rather than anyone 
comely. Rosy specialised in acrylic studies of trans¬ 
parent hourglass buildings set within forests, or in 
crystalline deserts, and crowded with disembodied 
heads instead of sand. 

Annie used to paint swirling, luminous abstracts. 
Now she speciaiWd in large acrylic canvases of 
bloom within bloom within bloom, vortexea that 
sucked the gaze down into a central focus from 
which an eye always gazed out: a cat's, a bird’s, a 
person's. Her pictures were like strange, exploded, 
organic cameras. 

Jill looked; Jill admired. The paintings looked at 
her. Obviously there was a thematic empathy 
between the three women who used this studio. 

''The conscious mind b going into eclipse,” JiU 
remarked, and Annie smiled hesitantly 

"That's a great title. I might use it.” 


A polished wooden stairway led up to a landing 
with three bedrooms. 

Annie’s wide bed was of brass, with a floral duvet. 
Marguerites^ daisies, buttercups. 

In the morning when JiU awoke, the flowers had 
migrated from the duvet, 

Annie’s fatCj her neck, her shoulders were petals 
and stalks. Her skin was of white and pink blossoms. 
Her ear was a tulip^ her nose was the bud of a Uly 
and her hair a fountain of red nasturtiums. 

JiU reached to peel off some of the petals, but the 
flowers were flesh, and Annie awoke with a squeak 
of protest. Her open eyes were black nightshades 
with white blossom pupils. 

And Jilidonaldeon, whose name was dissolving, 
was the first to see such a transformation as would 
soon possess many men and women who regarded 
one another in a suitable light as part of Nature. 

JUldona stepped from the brass bed, towards the 
window, and pulled the curtains aside. 

The valley was thick with mist. Yet a red light 
strobed the blur of vision. Spinning, this flashed 
from the roof of a police car parked beside the 
Porsche. Shapeless wraiths danced in its dipped 
headlight beams. One officer was scanning the 
vaguej evasive cottages. A scfcond waUted around the 
Porsche^ peered into it, then opened the passenger 
door. 

“Hey,’' said Armie, "why did you tweak me?” 

Annie ^3 flesh was much as the night before, 
except that Jill continued to see a faint veil of 
flowers, an imprint of petals. 

"JUl just wanted a cigarette, '^ said Jill* 

'T quit a couple of years ago,” Annie reminded 
her. "Tobacco costs too much. Anyway, you didn't 
smoke last night.” 

"JUl forgot to. Fuzz are down there. Fuzz make 
Jill want a fag. ” 

**That braggartly car — we ought to have driven 
it miles away! Miles and miles.” Yet Annie didn't 
sound totally convinced that sheltering this visitor 
might be the best idea. 

Jilldona puUed on her paisley sweater and jeans, 
and descended. Annie's paintings eyed her brightly 
as she passed by recording her within their petal- 
ringed pupils. 

She walked over to the policot one of whom askedt 

"You wouldn't be a Miss JiU Donaldson, by any 
chance?” The burr of his Cornish accent. . . 

“Names melt^ ” she told her questioner. “The mind 
submerges in a unity of being. Have the Habsburgs 
sent you?” she asked* “Or was it the Star Club?” 

One officer removed the ignition key from the 
Porsche and locked the car. 

The other steered her by the arm into the back of 
the strobing vehicle. She could see no flowers on 
these policemen. However, a pair of wax strawber¬ 
ries dangled discreetly from the driving mirror like 
blood-bright testicles. Q 
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